CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


FEBRUARY 7, 1944 


Processing Industries Conference 
eS “3 Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
February 13-14-15 

4 7 The key men, and only the key men, of every food processing firm - canners 
F 5 and freezers, dehydrators and preservers - are invited to attend this Conference 

) Es to learn the Government's program for attaining 1944 food requirements. The 

; ' Food Processing Industries must conserve the largest supplies of food the world 

4 5 has ever known - food to sustain our armed forces, our allies, our war workers, 

e our civilian populations and to build back starving occupied countries freed. 

re It is their further duty to immediately determine what they need to keep their 

f plants at maximum production in ‘ 44, and to place their orders for repairs, re- 

fe placements and supplies at the earliest possible time. 


In this issue THE CANNING TRADE has endeavored to assemble all available 
directives pertinent to the 1944 Food Program. Until Victory is ours, it will 
continue to make every effort to supply all contributing information to keep 


the Industry well posted. 
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Breeding, developing and improv- 
ing peas, beans and sweet corn has 
been our job since 1876. The record 
credits us with many successes. In- 
vestigate our selection of superior 
Western grown peas and beans... 
and central and western grown 
sweet corn. . . for canning and 
freezing. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
PEAS @© SWEET CORN @ BEANS 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign--$5.00. Advertising 
rates upon ap; lication. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
at the Post Off.ce, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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TENSER AND PHIPPS 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


BUYERS . « « We quote the Manufacturing trade in 
. all major markets on— 


Fruits Pickles Apple Chop 
Berries Salt Stock Wine Stock 
Juices Relish Stock Soup Stock 
Boiled Cider Brined Cherries Vegetables 
Grape Stock Sulphured Fruits Peppers 
Honey Pimientos Frozen Shrimp 


SE LLE RS . « « Weare very much interested in hearing 
from PROCESSORS or SELLERS in 
Barrels, Cans, or Packages of— 


Peppers Grape Stock Sulphured Fruits 
Vegetables Boiled Cider Brined Cherries 
Soup Stock Juices Relish Stock 
Wine Stock Berries Salt Stock 
Apple Chop Fruits Pickles 

Frozen Shrimp Pimientos Honey 


Any type containers; Frozen, Brined, Pasteurized or Evaporated 


TENSER AND PHIPPS 
PITTSBURGH, 19, PA. 
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0’ and DONT'S in Handling Wartime Cans 
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You are probably familiar with Canco’s recent adver- Because of these requests, we have had each of these 
tisingon “‘Do’s and Don’t’s in Handling Wartime Cans”. _ ads enlarged to 19 by 25 inches, and we offer them to 
Perhaps you have requested and received copiesofsome _you free in sets of seven, or as many as you need of 
of the ads, as have over half the canners in America. each, for posting in your cannery. 


SEND IN THE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW 


American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ° 


Here are my requirements for ads in the ““Do’s and NAME 
Don’t’s in Handling Wartime Cans”’ series. 


Send me (_) sets of the complete series COMPANY 


Send me (_) copies of ad number 1 on Filling 
Send me (__) copies of ad number 2 on Washing 
Send me (_) copies of ad number 3 on Storing ADDRESS 
Send me (__) copies of ad number 4 on Cooling 
Send me (__) copies of ad number 5 on Processing 
Send me (__) copies of ad number 6 on Handling CITY STATE 
Send me (__) copies of ad number 7 on Coding 
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PMC 


chinery = 
How for FMC Tomato ( Ma 


MINE Ry 


CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER. Peels about three times M. & S$. HEAVY DUTY PLUNGER FILLER, 6-pocket size. Fills 


faster than former machines—capacity about two tons per any liquid or semi-fluid product into any size or shape can 
hour. Cuts peeling and trimming costs of potatoes, beets, or container. Spilling or slopping prevented. Capacity 125 
carrots, turnips, rutabagas, etc. Uniform peeling, less waste. cans per. minute. Other fillers up to 300 cans per minute. 

Most Complete Line of Canning Machinery for CORN, TOMATOES, PEAS, BEANS, FRUIT, Etc. 
The unprecedented demand for canned building, canning machinery and equipment. 
foods will continue to overload canning If you have FMC General Catalog No. 
plants unless bottlenecks are removed. 600—look through it and order the ma- 
If ordered in time, you can solve that prob- chines you will need now. If you haven't a 


lem with FMC high-production, quality copy, we will send one by return mail. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIPMENT 
and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


FOOD MACHINERY COR PORATION 


Sprague-Selis Division Illinois 


D900 


4. Lewis AUTOMATIC 
SUPER-JUICE EXTRACTOR FMC DOUBLE HUSKER QUALITY GRADER- WASHER A-B COOKER AND COOLER HAND PACK FILLER 
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% TOMATO BASKETS 


‘Quality and Service Known Wherever Tomatoes are Grown’”’ 
Stl Our Greatest Pleaswre 


Perfectly Pleasing You--- 
Our Relentless Aim 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANKST, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY pxone: 473 


FACTORIES: BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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@ Have you heard about the Army’s 
new life-raft ration? 

Sugar and vitamin concentrates — 
they give energy and moisture; even 
steady the nerves. They’re packed in 
an easy-to-open can, designed to be 
rolled up in anemergency rubber raft. 

Chances are you’ll never need this 
scientific ration. But your baby will 
benefit by its contribution to nutri- 
tion. How? 

Thanks to the kind of research 
that today is producing such war- 
born necessities, he’ll enjoy a wider 
variety of healthful foods someday. 

Baby food in cans has already 
done wonders in building the growth 
and health of youngsters. You can 


count on the baby food people for 
many more new and better foods. 


And they’ll come in cans! Because 
cans protect and preserve. They’re 
sturdy, convenient, safe. 

Our main job now is war work, 
but there’s no priority on imagina- 
tion. That’s why we’re sure that in 
the peace to come, you’ll have new 
and better things in Continental cans! 


POST-WAR PLANNING HELP: We will be glad to 
discuss possible future uses or improvements 
of your product or package, and to help make 
plans. Write to our Post-War Planning De- 
partment, 100 E. 42nd St., New York City’ 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 » 


ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor * 


VOLUME 66, NUMBER 28 


EDITORIALS 


call this Editorial a Table of Contents of this 

highly important issue, but we think it better to 
add some little explanation after each, as a guide. 
Because you will go back to this issue many times all 
during the coming season, to refresh your memory, and 
to assure yourself that you are on the right track, and 
have not gotten off it. 


CONFERENCES—We could appropriately 


Unnecessary to say we have not gotten all the 
answers that we had hoped to have for this whole 
year’s program; in other words, some of the most im- 
portant questions as you well know, have not been 
answered as we go to press. Accordingly we are 
dividing this “Contents” into two parts, the reports 
that have been released and are therefore authentic, 
and secondly those to come, with some indication as 
to when they may be expected. But before starting: 
we know your patience has worn threadbare waiting 
for these necessary directives, necessary to an orderly 
conducted drive to produce the greatest amount of food 
ever called for, but you are not the only ones. 


While the Processors’ Conference was still far in 
the offing, with no possibility of knowing when a date 
might be set, if ever, we decided, in line with our policy 
of keeping you informed on Governmental matters 
ever since war was first declared, that we would try 
to assemble every bit of data bearing on these opera- 
tions, hoping to include the last officials by the date 
of this issue. And we did not just wait for these to 
‘ce issued. We have been storming Washington, im- 
iortuning the men charged with the development of 
‘hese directives, and we might have feared that we 
cre making a nuisance of ourselves, in thus trying 
') serve the industry, were it not for the fact that we 

sind that every single man or committee charged 

th these jobs, was keenly aware of the time ques- 
'», and the importance of the food processors in this 

“cat war drive, and all were unfailingly courteous 

ud patient, and regretted more than we did, if pos- 

‘le, the enforced delays. We know that they have 

“owed no grass to grow under their feet; that they 
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have been constantly. striving to get the orders out. 
But this is not all a matter of willingness or unwilling- 
ness to stick to the job to get it done. There are 
literally thousands of skeins in this tangled web, every 
one of which must be straightened out, since every 
one has a bearing on many others, before the real 
knitting could be started. No honest man can put a 
finger on a single wasted moment in this drive to have 
the answers ready; no man can sit in his office and 
see the whole picture as our Government is bound to 
regard it, so as to avoid injury to anyone. If you 
doubt this, go down there, and get into harness, and 
try to handle just one little atom of the whole, and 
we promise you will come away holding your head, and 
in despair. How the heck these patient men work the 
long hours they do, and then suffer the insults and 
bickerings flung at them in return, is something we 
will never understand. We saw a lot of it upon the 
installation of the original pure food law, when the 
men affected (and what industry and what men were 
not?) ranted that it would put them out of business, 
ruin the whole food and drug industries,’ etc., etc.; 
when the earliest inspectors were threatened even with 
death, and this is no exaggeration, but we question if 
it was ever as bitter, as unfair, and utterly unpatriotic 
in this time of war, as it is today. So hold your punch 
if you ever feel like throwing one, for the men now 
working for and in your interest, are of your industry 
or of other industries affected, doing the best any 
human can do, we assure you. An orchid to every one 
of them, from the tops down, for they all deserve it. 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


THE PROGRAM set for the Conference. 
FOOD PRODUCTION GOALS for 1944. 
PACKS PERMITTED IN CANS—M-81. 


PACKS PERMITTED IN GLASS—L-103-b. 
CANNERY LABOR FOR 1944. 
REPORT Pickle Packers Meeting. 
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TO COME— 


GROWERW’ SUPPORT PRICES 
Expected to be issued February 10th, in time 
for the Conference. 


PACK RESERVATIONS FOR GOVERNMEN- 
TAL AGENCIES, FDO-22 
Expected to be issued February 10th, in time 
for the Conference. 


AS TO CANNERS’ MAXIMUM PRICES— 

At first it seemed that nothing could be done 
with this until about 30 days after Congress 
passed on Subsidies; but lately there seems hope 
that these can be named, the CCC and RFC in- 
suring the payments of the necessary subsidies. 
Meantime, it was announced that the plan or 
formula for fixing prices would be explained at 
the meeting, in any event. . 


Of course there will appear many other important 
articles in this highly important issue, as for instance: 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR CANNERS (plan) 
CEILING PRICES ON ’43 PACKS. 


ACCELERATED CORROSION OF TIN CANS 
in various types of solid fibre boxes 
and all the usual well known features of every issue, 
Market Reports, Better Profits, Watching Washington, 
Grams, etc., etc. 


PRICES ON FARM PRODUCTS—tThese have al- 
ready been given you—in our issue of January 3lst— 
but note that they did not include canning crops, and 
about that directive: 


“It. must be clearly understood,” said Mr. Jones, “that 
this proposal is subject to action by the Congress making 
provision for carrying out the support price program, and 
will not be effective unless such provision is made.” 


The War Food Administrator stated that the levels of 
price support represent the best judgment of the WFA on 
the floor prices needed to implement the 1944 production 
program. “After careful study,” he said, “and with the 
counsel of farmers and farm officials, we have accepted 
these price support programs as necessary to meet the costs 
of expanded production sought in many commodities, and 
to express to farmers the relative requirements for the 
various products which the nation needs. Yet to be an- 
nounced are the price support programs for prunes, raisins, 
dried cut fruits, vegetables for processing, and certain 
fruits for canning. The complete support price program 
announced January 21st is summarized on the following 
commodities: Hogs, corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, peanuts, sugar beets, Louisiana sugarcane, 
dry edible peas—smooth types, Blackeye peas—Southern, 
Blackeye beans—California, dry edible beans, potatoes, 
eggs, chickens (excluding broilers and chickens weighing 
less than three pounds live weight) and turkeys, milk and 
butterfat, butter, cheese, skim milk power and other manu- 
factured dairy products, with provisions for marketing 
agreement programs and production payments, fresh 
vegetables, cured sweet potatoes, barley, grain sorghums, 
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rye, vegetable seeds, winter cover crop seeds, hay and 
pasture seeds, American-Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, 
American hemp, wool, and naval stores.” 


AS TO MOTOR TRUCKS—Mr. Jos. B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
speaking to the National Council of Private Truck 
Owners, on January 28th, at The Stevens, Chicago, 
eave this very fitting warning: 

“You have asked me to say something on ‘What is 
Ahead for Private Motor Trucks.’ That is a question 
which calls for some interpretation. Unless some limit 
is put on the word ‘Ahead,’ the services of a major 
prophet are required, and I am not one of those. 
Furthermore, the Office of Defense Transportation was 
not created and has not been organized for the study 
of post-war problems. Our watchword is the ‘maxi- 
mum utilization of domestic transportation facilities 
for the successful prosecution of the war.’ We are, in 
our way, a part of the war effort, and if this were not 
so, I would not now be enjoying the services of many 
of the able and experienced men who are on my staff. 
They are with me because they want to do their part in 
helping to win the war, and for no other reason.” 


WELL TO REMEMBER—A restatement of policy outlining 
the rules and orders applicable to all group meetings of industry 
representatives and Industry Advisory Committees with Officials 
of the War Production Board, codified into a single order, GAO 
2-141, was announced January 3lst by WPB. There are n 
changes in policy or procedure. 


The new order reaffirms a policy of using committees as 
advisory groups on war production which has been in practice 
since the early days of the emergency. 


Under the new order, signed by Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
Chairman, no limitation or conservation order or amendment 
may be issued without prior consultation with an industry ad- 
visory committee if the change will result in a substantial 
alteration in the operations of that industry. A vice-chairman 
of the War Production Board, however, is authorized to waive 
this requirement only in case the order is of an unusually con- 
fidential character or if the necessity for speed of issuance 
makes such waiver expedient. 


Included in the new order is a clear-cut statement of the 
protection afforded representatives of industry against anti- 
trust prosecution growing out of the activities of these advisory 
groups. Limitations of such group activities are also clearly 
defined. The immunity from prosecution under the terms of 
the anti-trust laws is the result of an early agreement between 
the Attorney General of thé United States and the General 


Counsel of the War Production Board. 


WPB formed its first group of industry advisory committees 
more than two and a half years ago to maintain contract with 
changing aspects of war production problems and to secure 
the advice of business men who are closest to these problems 
by consulting with a representative cross section of the indus- 
tries affected. 


“We now have over 750-of these committees representing al! 
segments of industry,” John C. Whitridge, Jr., director of the 
Office of Industry Advisory Committees, said, “and their mem- 
bers have made an outstanding contribution to the was 
production effort.” 


“The War Production Board depends on these committees 
for practical advice and recommendations. Industry has been 
given a voice in the administration of the war effort throug): 
the advice of these representative groups. The committee 
members have always responded unselfishly and generously to 
the many demands put upon them and a large share of the 
credit for the successful cooperation between industry and 
Government during the war emergency is due to the members 
of these advisory committees.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


“OPEN PRICES” ON GOVERN- 
MENT GRAPE FRUIT JUICE 
PURCHASES 


[MPR-306 Order 27, Jan. 27, 1944] 


Processors of packed grapefruit juice 
of the 1944 pack January 27 were auth- 
orized by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to sell to Government procurement 
agencies at “open” prices, these prices to 


be adjusted to the maximums which are’ 


to be announced by the agency in the 
future. Processors, however, may not 
invoice the goods at prices above the 
present ceilings. 

This action, making a standard adjust- 
able pricing provision applicable to 
packed grapefruit juice sales, was neces- 
sary because the Armed Forces had 
found it impossible to buy the new pack 
at the 1943 maximums and because a 
serious congestion was developing in 
processors’ inventories. The 1944 maxi- 
mum prices will be higher on Govern- 
ment sales. (Maximums on sales into 
civilian channels will be kept at 1943 
levels through use of a payment.) 

(Order No. 27 under Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306— Certain Packed 
Food Products. Effective, January 27, 
1944.) 


MORE RAISINS RELEASED 


West Coast packers have been auth- 
orized to make available for sale to 
civilians through the regular’ trade 
channels an additional quantity of 54 
million pounds of raisins from their 1943 
production, the WFA said January 31. 
The new allocation is being made to 
civilians because the present supply of 
raisins, due to record production in 1943, 
will fill military, civilian and lend-lease 
requirements. The 1943 raisin produc- 
tion is expected to be close to 700 million 
pounds, the WFA said. 


VINEGAR PRICE UPPED 


To compensate for increased raw ma- 
terial costs, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration January 31 informed processors 
and secondary packers of cider vinegar 
tha: they could determine their maxi- 
mum prices by adding 81% cents a gallon 
to their established maximum prices for 
60- rain cider vinegar. 

‘his figure, which reflects an increase 
of .pproximately 56 cents a hundred- 
we ht in the cost of apples used by the 
provessors from the 1948 crop over 
ap) les from the 1942 crop, will mean an 
inc ease of approximately 3 cents a 
qu: rt in the retail price of cider vinegar. 
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This is a 20 percent increase over going 
prices. 

The amendment provides that the 
processors and secondary packers shall 
adjust their previous maximum prices by 
8% cents per gallon in the case of 60- 
grain basis cider vinegar in tank 
car or tank truck-lots. Specified other 
amounts, converted from the 8%-cent 
figure according to grainage strength, 
are provided for other grades and 
cuantities. 

Cider vinegar processors established 
their maximum prices either by taking 
their March 1942 “high,” or by taking a 


CARROLL E. LINDSEY, President 
National Canners Association 


flat iollars-and-cents price laid down 
for them in a specific regulation cover- 
ing the commodity. It is to the maxi- 
mum which they have already estab- 
lished in this manner that today’s 814- 
cent increase is allowed. 

(Amendment No. 3 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 428—Cider Vinegar— 
effective February 5, 1944.) 


PRODUCTION OF 400,000 HOME 
“CANNERS” AUTHORIZED 


Authorization to produce up to a total 
of 400,000 pressure canners before July 
1, provided that there be no interference 
with munitions manufacture, has been 
granted to six manufacturers, the War 
Production Board announced January 31. 

Each of the six authorized manufac- 


turers has been assigned a production 
quota. If a manufacturer cannot pro- 
duce his quota in the specified time with- 
out interference with war orders, WPB 
will reduce his quota and transfer the 
excess to any other manufacturer who 
can demonstrate that his manpower and 
facilities are not needed for war work. 

The canners will be made in two sizes, 
one holding seven one-quart glass jars 
and the other holding 14 one-quart jars. 
Up to 300,000 of the canners may be 
made in the smaller size, and up to 100,- 
000 in the larger size. 

The six authorized manufacturers are 
Burpee Can Sealer Co., Barrington, IIl.; 
National Aluminum Mfg. Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Wisconsin Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis.; Pressure Cooker Co., 
Denver, Colo.; National Pressure Cooker 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., and Lakeside 
Aluminum Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Last year 339,000 pressure canners 
were delivered. All were war models, 
made of carbon steel instead of the 
customary aluminum. This year manu- 
facturers are permitted to revert to the 
use of aluminum, which has been pro- 
hibited for pressure canners since Janu- 
ary 7, 1942. A continuing supply of 
aluminum for the pressure canner pro- 
gram cannot be assured, however. Con- 
trary to widely circulated reports, the 
supply of aluminum provides a smaller 
margin than is needed to insure that in- 
creasing military demands can be met. 


SPECIAL OVERSEAS HOSPITAL 
RATION INCLUDES CANNED 
FOODS 


A special hospital ration consisting of 
several readily assimilated foods with 
universal eye and appetite appeal has 
been developed by the Quartermaster 
Corps for use in field hospitals overseas, 
the War Department reports. 

The ration is sufficient for twenty-five 
men for one day and includes canned 
fruit such as apricots, pears, peaches, 
pineapple or fruit cocktail; fruit juices 
such as orange juice, grapefruit juice or 
a blend of these; dehydrated soup; coffee, 
sugar and evaporated milk. Each of the - 
components is packed in metal containers 
and the entire ration is packed in a wood 
box specially marked with the Red Cross 
insignia. It weighs about sixty pounds, 
which makes it easily transportable even 
to hospitals in the fighting zones. The 
hospital ration is intended to supplement 
the standard field rations ordinarily 
served to men in theatres of operations 
with larger quantities of soft foods and 
luxury items which may be necessary to 
the diet of hospitalized soldiers. 
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ACCELERATED CORROSION OF TIN CANS IN 


VARIOUS TYPES OF SOLID FIBRE CONTAINERS’ © 


By C. E. Lipsy’, F. W. O’NEIL? and 
ARNO W. NICKERSON® 


INTRODUCTION 


This project was undertaken for The 
Eastern Box Company, East Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and in cooperation 
with Arno W. Nickerson, Chemical 
Engineer, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, who. were engaged in a study of 
certain objectionable characteristics of 
V-Boxes manufactured for overseas ship- 
ment of foodstuffs packaged in tin cans. 
Corrosion of these tin cans had been 
experienced in the use of the boxes of 
The Eastern Box Company as well as 
those of other manufacturers. It was 
the objective of this investigation to com- 
pare the products of several box manu- 
facturers for their properties in promot- 
ing or inhibiting the corrosion of tin 
cans and to determine if possible the 
specific conditions under which maximum 
corrosion occurred. 


CONTAINERS SUBMITTED FOR 
INVESTIGATION 


A shipment of eighty solid fibreboard 
containers was received on September 
17, 1943. Each container was fitted with 
a sleeve composed of the same material 
as the box. The shipment consisted of 
the following types: 


1. Twenty V-1-S boxes manufactured 
by Box Co. “W” and composed of 
four plies of Fourdrinier .025 Kraft 
liner, laminated with a 20 percent 
solution of Urea-Formaldehyde 
resin and starch. 


2. Twenty V-1-S boxes manufactured 
by Box Co. “X” and composed of 4 
plies of built-up .025 Kraft liner 
(built up from two .012 Kraft 
liners with an Urea-Formaldehyde 
resin and starch adhesive). The 
four plies of built-up .025 liner 
were joined together with Du Pont 
Weatherproof No. 77, a polyvinyl 
alcohol adhesive. 


3. Twenty V-2-S boxes manufactured 
by Box Co. “Y” and composed of 
Jute filler laminated with Urea- 
Formaldehyde resin and _ starch. 


The top and bottom liners were’ 


laminated to the Jute filler with an 
asphalt adhesive. 


4. Twenty V-3-S boxes manufactured 
by the Box Co. “X” and composed 
of high test filler chip board with 
Fourdrinier Kraft liner top and 
bottom which had been laminated 
with Du Pont Weatherproof No. 77. 


TYPE OF CANS TESTED 


Six No. 10 cans, sealed top and bottom 
were shipped in each box. Upon arrival 
the cans were examined for rust spots. 
All cans were found to be entirely free 
from corrosion. The cans were manu- 
factured by The American Can Company. 

Sixty cans of similar construction 
were delivered to the College laboratories 
by the Syracuse plant of the Continental 
Can Company. These cans were used 
to replace the cans in two boxes of each 
manufacturer for purpose of comparison. 


PREPARATION FOR TESTING 


The boxes were sealed top and bottom 
with Du Pont Weatherproof No. 77, a 
polyvinyl alcohol base adhesive, and 
allowed to stand 16-18 hours under pres- 
sure to make certain of a tight seal. 
The boxes were then segregated for test- 
ing as follows: 

V-1-S—BOX CO. “W” 

10 boxes to kiln with sleeve 

5 boxes to kiln without sleeve 

5 boxes to kiln after sealing all open- 
ings with Solseal 30/30/30 Waterproof 
tape. 

V-1-S—BOX CO. “X” 

10 boxes to kiln with sleeve 

5 boxes to kiln without sleeve 

3 boxes to kiln, after allowing 8 per- 
cent additional moisture to collect on 
box, with sleeve 

2 boxes to kiln after sealing with Sol- 
seal 30/30/30 Waterproof tape. 
V-2-S—BOX CO. “Y” 

10 boxes to kiln with sleeve 

3 boxes to kiln after allowing 8 per- 
cent additional moisture to collect on 
box, with sleeve 

5 boxes to kiln without sleeve 

2 boxes to kiln after sealing with Sol- 
seal 30/30/30 Waterproof tape. 
V-3-S—BOX CO. “XxX” 

10 boxes to kiln with sleeve 

5 boxes to kiln without sleeve 


5 boxes to kiln after sealing with Sol- 
seal 30/30/30 Waterproof tape. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 


The fibreboard boxes were placed in a 
specially designed rack providing air 
space around each box. 

The rack was placed in the Dry Kiln 
at the New York State College of 
Forestry. This kiln is 8x8x20 feet, con- 
structed of hollow tile wall 8 inches 
thick, and with a 12 inch asphalt covered 
cork roof. The temperature and humid- 
ity of the air in the kiln is controlled by 
means of Taylor Instrument air operated 
valves. The temperature is maintained 
by steam heating coils and is controlled 
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within +1°F. The instrument also 
records the wet bulb and dry bulb tem- 
perature. A fan is used to circulate the 
air in the kiln. 

In order to simulate conditions of high 
temperature (140° F.) with high humid- 
ity (98-100% R.H.) and condensation of 
the water vapor due to cooling, the fol- 
lowing schedule was adopted: 


24 hrs. with steam on—temperature 
and relative humidity controlled by 
Taylor Recording instrument at 
140° F., 98-100% R.H. 


24 hrs. with steam off—kiln allowed to 
cool to outside temperature (60° F.) 


This schedule was repeated every 48 
hours during the entire test. Boxes were 
removed from the kiln every 72 hours. 
The boxes were examined and tested for 
Mullen burst and ply separation and the 
cans were examined for rust spots. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


The investigations have been produc- 
tive of results from which the following 
general conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The complete kiln treatment was 
sufficiently severe in all cases to cause 
the cans in the several types of con- 
tainers to corrode to a considerable de- 
gree. There was, however, a consider- 
able variation in the time required for 
the cans in the various containers to 
exhibit corrosion under identical treat- 
ment. The cans in the V-2-S_ boxes, 
manufactured by Box Co. “Y,” withstood 
the treatment for 216 hours before a 
very slight corrosion was evident, and 
at the end of 360 hours of treatment the 
majority of these cans showed only 
moderate corrosion. This container was, 
by far, the best for inhibiting corrosion 
of the tin cans. The containers them- 
selves withstood the treatment without 
appreciable deterioration. 


2. The cans in the V-3-S boxes manu- 
factured by Box Co. ““X” withstood heavy 
corrosion for 216 hours. However, 
light corrosion was observed at the end 
of 144 hours. These containers also 
withstood the treatment without appre- 
ciable deterioration. The composition of 
the V-3-S boxes while not as satisfactory 
as the V-2-S box for inhibiting corrosion. 
was slightly superior to the V-1-S box. 


3. The cans in the V-1-S boxes manu- 
factured by Box Co. “W” and those in 


*Report on an investigation conducted at the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for The Eastern Box Company, East Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, Md., over the period Sept. 27, 
1948, to Oct. 20, 1943. 

1Professor of Pulp & Paper Manufacture, N. Y. 
State College of Forestry. 

*Assistant Professor of Pulp & Paper Manufac- 
ture, N. Y. State College of Forestry. 


ee Engineer, 542 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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the V-1-S boxes manufactured by Box 
Co. “X” exhibited moderate corrosion at 
the end of 72 hours and heavy corrosion 
at the end of 144 hours, making the cans 
unmarketable. Additional treatment in- 
creased the amount of corrosion. The 
composition of the V-1-S boxes manu- 
factured by Box Co. “X” and Box Co. 
“W” seemed to promote more rapid 
corrosion of the cans than the V-3-S 
box. It is possible that the presence of 
the asphalt lamination in the V-2-S box 
prevented the formation of compounds 
which accelerated the corrosion of the 
cans. 


4. The cans in boxes sealed and fitted 
with sleeves corroded more rapidly than 
the cans in the boxes sealed but without 
the sleeves. 


5. The cans in the boxes which were 
conditioned to 13 percent moisture before 
filling with cans and sealing did not 
corrode any more rapidly than those 
sealed in the containers without previous 
conditioning. 

6. The cans in the boxes which were 
completely sealed with Solseal water- 
proof tape resisted corrosion longer than 
the cans in the boxes sealed in the nor- 
mal manner. This complete closure did 
not cause condensate to form in any 
of the boxes. 


7. The coating of the inside surface of 
the “Y” Co. box with Du Pont Weather- 
proof No. 77, prior to kiln treatment, 
seems to indicate that the polyvinyl alco- 
hol base adhesive does not in itself pro- 
mote corrosion of the cans. 

8. The cans from the American Can 
Company and those from the Continental 
Can Company were equally corroded 
throughout the course of the investi- 
gation. 

9. The individual cans which were 
placed in the kiln unboxed, and which 


were only slightly corroded, would seem 
to indicate that major source of corrosion 
is in the container itself, perhaps being 


G. SHERWIN HAXTON, Vice-President 
National Canners Association 


due to a chemical constituent of the pulp 
furnish, e.g., alum, sulphur or iron. 


TABLE I 
Summary of Physical Tests of Boxes 
Treated in Kiln 
Box Co. Box Co. Box Co. Box Co. 


V-1-S V-1-S  V-2-S  V-3-S 
Burst* Dry ........... 679 794 533 489 
Burst* Wet ......... 441 514 441 227 
Caliper} Dry ...... .096 
Caliper} Wet ...... .155 142 -112 154 
Burst* 72 Hrs..... 867 768 520 498 
Burst* 144 Hrs... 694 773 523 497 
Burst* 216 Hrs... 734 735 520 472 
Burst* 288 Hrs... 753 774 499 473 


Burst* 360 Hrs... 648 763 495 = 489 


* Pounds per square inch, 7 Inches. 


TABLE II 
EXTENT OF CORROSION OF TIN CANS IN V-BOXES FOLLOWING KILN TREATMENT 


LEGEND 


0—No corrosion. 
1—No visible corrosion, 
rough to touch. 


2—Light corrosion. 
3—Moderate corrosion. 
4—Unmarketable. 


Time of Test Box Co. ““W” Box Co. ““X” Box Co. “Y" Box Co. “xX” 
in Kiln Type of Closure V-1-S V-1-S V-2-S V-3-S 
72 Hrs 2-3 0 1 
Without Sleeve ..........ccsscreeee 2-3 2 0 1 
Conditioned to 18% Moisture 2 0 
Sealed with Solseal Tape...... 2 1 
Hrs 4 4 0 3-4 
3-4 4 0 3 
Conditioned to 13% Moisture 3 
Sealed with Solseal -Tape...... 3-4 
21: Hrs, With Sleeve ....... 4 4 1 4 
Without Sleeve 4 4 1 4 
Conditioned to 13% Mo 4 1 
Sealed with Solseal Tape...... 3-4 3-4 0 3-4 
288 Hrs. 4 4 2-3 4 
Without Sleeve ..........ccsssesseees 4 4 2-3 3 
Conditioned to 1896 Moleture 
Sealed with Solseal Tape...... 4 3-4 
860 Mrs. 4 4 3-4 3-4 
4 4 3 3-4 
Conditioned to 13% Moisture 4 3 
Sealed with Solseal Tape...... 4 4 2-3 4 
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POLICY DEFINED BY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


In summing up the results of its war- 
postwar planning talks at Chicago, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, by unanimously approved 
resolution, went on record as follows: 

“Food Prices—One of the most vital 
factors in the successful conduct of this 
war is an adequate supply of food prod- 
ucts, and it is our duty as wholesale 
distributors to aid in providing that 
supply to meet military and civilian re- 
quirements. In full realization of this 
obligation, we pledge that, as individuals 
and members of this Association, we will 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
Government and its agencies: 


“(1) To discourage and oppose all 
unnecessary and unreasonable increases 
in the prices of food products; 


“(2) To cooperate with manufac- - 
turers, canners, brokers, retailers and 
others, in promoting economy and effici- 
ency of distribution in order that food 
may be brought to the consumers at the 
lowest possible cost; 


“(3) To discourage the accumulation 
of heavy inventories of food merchandise 
beyond necessary requirements; 


“(4) To oppose hoarding by merchants 
and consumer buying beyond reasonable 
and normal requirements; 


“(5) To oppose inflationary measures 
by encouraging reenactment of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Price Control and 
Stabilization Acts in form substantially 
the same as those statutes now exist.” 


CANNED MILK STATISTICS 


The production of canned evaporated 
milk in 1943 is estimated at 3,075,048,000 
pounds, a decrease of 13 per cent under 
the production of 1942, but an increase 
of 29 per cent over the 5-year (1937-41) 
average. Production of canned ‘con- 
densed milk, unskimmed, in 1943 is esti- 
mated at 110,365,000 pounds. This pro- 
duction was 64 per cent larger than that 
of 1942—and 78 per cent larger than the 
5-year (1937-41) average. The 1943 
production of plain condensed whole 
milk (bulk goods) is placed at 106,928,- 
000 pounds, which is 15 per cent under 
the 1942 output and the smallest since 
1935. Manufacturers’ stocks of evapo- 
rated milk, case goods, on January 1, 
1944, totaled 181,876,000 pounds, or 120 
per cent more than the unusually low 
stocks on that date a year earlier, but 
16 per cent less than the 5-year (1938- 
42) January 1 average. The total pro- 
duction of dried skim milk for human 
consumption in 1943 is placed at 453,- 
757,000 pounds or 20 per cent less in 
1942 but 52 per cent above the 5-year 
(1937-41) average of 297,958,000 pounds. 
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POST-WAR FOOD SELLING 


In the face of increasing demand in 
food trade circles that planning for post- 
war liquidation of surplus government 
food stockpiles contemplate the move- 
ment of these goods to the consuming 
public through established trade chan- 
nels, unofficial reports from Washington 
indicate that this matter may become the 
subject for Congressional action. 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


While present war food officials have 
indicated their sympathy for a post-war 
liquidation program utilizing regular 
trade channels, to guard against market 
price breaks precipitated by dumping, 
considerable disquietude is evident over 
organized labor’s possible stand on this 
question. 


The whole matter of post-war surplus 
food disposal, many believe, is properly 
a matter for Congressional action, and 
further developments along that line are 
looked for. 


NCA ASKS PACKS DATA 


The NCA Division of Statistics has 
asked all canners to report information 
available from the Federal Corporation 
Income Tax form concerning sales, in- 
come before Federal income tax and 
amount of Federal income tax for the 
years 1936 through 1942. The impor- 
tance to the industry of having complete 
and accurate data regarding the indus- 
try’s income in relation to sales for a 
sufficient number of years to reflect 
fairly the industry’s status, is clearly 
evident. Such information makes it pos- 
sible to ascertain the accuracy of profit 
levels, which may be used in formulat- 
ing price, subsidy and taxing policies for 
1944 and subsequent years. The reports 
will be kept strictly confidential. 
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CANNED FOODS EXPORT 


Indicative of possible post-war trends 
in export demands for American canned 
foods, an international broadcast from 
London, presented by Station WLW of 
Cincinnati at the recent food wholesaler 
meeting in Chicago, raised the question 
of retention by the British public of its 
taste for American canned foods after 
the war. 

The reply indicated that such a prob- 
ability existed, with a prediction that 
British consumers will come back to 
eanned fruits “with added zest.” In 
addition, it was indicated, many people 
“will go on liking and wanting those 
excellent American canned meats.” 

Questioned as to whether there will 
be an increased import of canned foods 
on a purchase basis, as compared with 
Lend-Lease shipments, Basil Sheasby, 
secretary of England’s National Federa- 
tion of Wholesale Grocers, replied: 
“Well, I can only speculate. I am sure 
we shall need increased imports and the 
people will welcome them. Whether we 
shall get it or not is another matter.” 


VICTORY GARDENERS ELECT 
STARK 


Paul C. Stark of Louisiana, Mo., was 
reelected president of the National Vic- 
tory Garden Institute at the annual 
meeting of the organization which was 
held in conjunction with a regional con- 
ference of gardening authorities and 
home food production leaders. Elected 
as vice-presidents were E. J. Condon, 
assistant to the president of Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago; Russell A. Fire- 
stone, assistant treasurer, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Chester 
Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Richardson Wright, editor, House and 
Garden, New York, N. Y. 

James I. Clarke, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City, was 
reelected treasurer, and Andrew S. Wing 
was reelected secretary and manager. 
M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension Ser- 
vice for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was reelected honorary chairman. 


FLAVOR AND VITAMINS IN 
DRIED FOODS 


Both Essential to Future Success of Industry, 
Says Geneva Chemist Reviewing Recent 
Studies 


Dehydration is a new industry with 
new technical problems and the preserva- 
tion of food by this process after the 
war will depend to a large extent on the 
success of research workers to develop 
methods which will insure palatable and 
nutritious dried vegetables, says Dr. J. 
C. Moyer, chemist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Doctor 
Moyer and his associates have been 
studying the effect of dehydration and 
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of the steps in preparing vegetables for 
drying upon the flavor and vitamin con- 
tent of the finished product. 


“Much progress has been made in the 
past three years, and most dehydrated 
vegetables today have at least 90 per 
cent of their original carotene, or vitamin 
A, and 80 pr cent, or more of their 
thiamin, or vitamin B,,” he says. “The 
destruction of ascorbic acid, or vitamin 


WILLIAM DEBACK, Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


C, however, frequently amounts to one- 
half or two-thirds of the original 
amount.” 


One of the most important factors 
affecting the flavor and nutritive value 
of dehydrated vegetables is the method 
of blanching the fresh vegetables, says 
this authority. Blanching is necessary 
to destroy or inactivate the enzymes 
which would otherwise impair the flavor 
of the dehydrated vegetables and would 
also greatly reduce their vitamin con- 
tent. On the whole, blanching with boil- 
ing water was found to be more efficient 
than blanching with steam in the Station 
experiments, although with certain vege- 
tables and in large-scale operations steam 
blanching may be more practicable. The 
drying process itself causes little loss of 
vitamin A and vitamin B,, but vitamin 
C is readily destroyed at this step in the 
operation, depending upon the kind of 
vegetable. 


“As in all food processing methods,” 
says Doctor Moyer, “the quality of the 
dehydrated vegetables can be no better 
than the quality of the raw material. 
For this reason, only firm, sound, fresh 
vegetables of the proper varieties should 
be used. This means, too, that green 
leafy vegetables, such as spinach, must 
be processed immediately upon picking, 
while crops that are to be held, such as 
root crops, should be stored in a cool 
place in order to hold the loss of vitamin 
C to a minimum.” 
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The Processors’ Conference is designed to bring to canners, 
frozen food packers, dehydrators, and preservers the informa- 
tion which Government agencies can furnish on the 1944 produc- 
tion program and regulations and which will be helpful to 
processors in planning their 1944 operations. 


The program will be devoted primarily to subjects on which 
information has thus far been lacking but other subjects which 
it seems desirable to present as an aid to processors in formu- 
lating their plans will also be discussed. 


Arrangements have been made for consultation rooms at 
which processors may discuss their individual problems with 
representatives of the Government agencies who will be in 
attendance at the conference. 

Each of the four trade associations representing the respec- 
tive groups of processors will hold business meetings in. con- 
nection with the conference. 

Details of the program have not been completed. Following 
is the tentative program for the general sessions and for the 
annual meeting of the National Canners Association. As 
announced last week, there will be meetings of the Administra- 
tive Council, the Board of Directors, and various Association 
committees during the week prior to the opening session of the 
Processors’ Conference on Sunday, February 13. 


CANNERS MEETINGS 
Stevens Hotel 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
10:30 A. M.—General Session—Grand Ball Room 


Presiding: Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association 


The Army’s Food Needs 
Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Office of the Quarter- 
master General 


Government Prgcurement Methods and Requirements 


J. Howard Hamilton, Consultant, Office of the Quarter- . 


master General 


Scope of Activities of the Office of Food Distribution 
C. W. Kitchen, Deputy Director, Office of Distribution 
War Food Administration 


2:00 P. M.—General Session—Grand Ball Room 


Presiding: Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association 


FOOD PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Details of 1944 Program for Processed Foods 
John E. Dodds, Chief, Processed Marketing Division, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Administration 


Program on Raw Products: Support Prices, Certification, Etc. 
Phillip F. Aylesworth, Office of Production, War Food 
Administration 


Proposed Plan for Government Handling of Surplus Stocks 
E. A. Meyer, Chief, Industry Operations Branch, 
Office of Production, War Food Administration 
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THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Chicage, February 13 to 15, 1944 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
9:30 A. M.—General Session—Grand Ball Room 


Presiding: Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association 


MANPOWER AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


Cannery Labor 
Fay W. Hunter, Chief, Agricultural Division, Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Commission 
Field Labor 


Col. Philip G. Bruton, Labor Branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration 


Selective Service 


Lt. Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., Selective Service 
System 


2:00 P. M.—General Session—Grand Ball Room 


Presiding: Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association 


Rationing 
Col. Bryan Houston, Deputy Administrator for Ration- 
ing, Office of Price Administration 


Processors’ Ceiling Prices 


Joan Carroll, Director, Food Price Division, Office of 
Price Administration 


Carl N. Lovegren, Head, Processed Fruit and Vege- 
table Section, Food Price Division, Office of Price 
Administration 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
9:30 A. M.—Annual Meeting, National Canners 
Association—Grand Ball Room 


Presiding: Carroll E. Lindsey, President, National Canners 
Association 


Election of Officers 


Report of Planning Committee 
Alfred W. Eames, Chairman 


Report of Special Traffic Committee 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


10:00 A. M.—Annual Meeting, Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association—Morrison Hotel 


This meeting will be held for the purpose of election 
of officers and for the transaction of any business as 
may properly come before the Association. 
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GIVING THE “NEEDLE” TO THE 
JAP BEETLE 


Experiment Station Workers Build Up Vast 
Stock of ‘“‘Milky Disease’ Spores to 
Fight Pest 


Workers at the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva are getting 
a real thrill out of giving the “needle” 
to grubs of the Japanese beetle, since 
they cannot give it to the Japs direct. 
Since the first of October the Station 
workers, with the assistance of em- 
ployees of the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, have injected 
spores of the “milky. disease” organism 
into more than 130,000 Jap beetle grubs, 
according to Professor Ellsworth Wheeler 


FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 


who is in charge of the Station’s re- 
search work on the biological control of 
the Japanese beetle in cooperation with 
Dr. A. B. Buchholz, Director of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
and the Japanese Beetle Laboratory of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
located at Moorestown, N. J. 


“Representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets go into 
areas where Jap beetle grubs are abun- 
dant and ship us large quantities of 
grubs,” says Professor Wheeler in dis- 
cussing the project. “These grubs are 
then infected in our laboratory with the 
organisms of the milky disease, a highly 
fatal malady for the Jap beetle. 


“During the past three and a half 
months, we have inoculated over 130,000 
grubs with the disease. The diseased 
grubs, containing millions of milky dis- 
ease spores, are then shipped to the 
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federal laboratory where they are ‘pro- 
cessed’ and made into a standard ‘spore 
dust.’ The 130,000 grubs we have inocu- 
lated will supply sufficient spores to 
make about 2,800 pounds of dust, averag- 
ing 45 billion milky disease spores to the 
pound.” 

After the “spore dust” is standardized, 
it is returned to the State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets which super- 
vises its distribution and application in 


badly infested areas. Very encouraging 
results have followed the use of the 
milky disease as a means of, controlling 
the Jap beetle, although it is not to be 
regarded as an immediate cure-all for 
this destructive pest, says Professor 
Wheeler. Once the disease is established 
in an area, however, the insect by moving 
about in the soil helps spread the infec- 
tion and thus provides a very promising 
“natural” control. 


1944 ACREAGE GOALS* FOR VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
1948 PLANTED ACREAGE 
SPECIFIED VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
State and Total Beans, Corn, Peas, 
Region (11 Crops)* Snap 2 Sweet ? Green? Tomatoes * 
ACRES 

Maine 23,920 14,800 5,720 eaniet 
Vermont 1,369 }| i 
Massachusetts 
New York £9,000 24,500 25,800 23,500 
New Jersey 34,000 
Pennsylvania 73,700 5,600 17,400 18,300 30,000 

252,460 21,810 58,310 49,820 87,500 
Illinois 71,400 22,300 9,700 
Indiana 188,600 1,800 56,700 14,900 105,000 
Iowa a 62,600 4,200 5,500 
Michigan 61,800 8,200 6,000 9,800 7,400 
Nebraska 5,900 383} “ae 
Ohio 71,300 29,000 8,100 27,200 
Wisconsin 277,900 13,000 72,500 

NORTH CENTRAL. ............... 958,200 23,000 392,400 269,600 178,000 
Delaware 38,300 2,000 3,100 3,900 13,100 
Maryland 166,100 16,000 52,300 15,900 72,900 
Virginia 57,000 4,800 4,400 37,400 
North Carolina 11,000 4,000 
Kentucky 
Ten 26,180 7,700 

EAST CENTRAL. .........c0csc0cc000 310,280 34,500 
Alabama 
Arkansas 60,420 15,000 
Florida 27,000 23,000 
Georgia 21,430 6,600 
Louisiana 5,750 4,900 
Mississippi 7,900 3,200 
Oklahoma 35,290 13,000 
South Carolina 6,300 3,000 
Texas 34,100 7,500 

California 172,320 1,130 4,280 111,000 
Colorado 17,650 1,700 6,100 5,300 
Oregon 63,610 
Utah 28,120 16,500 8,000 
Washington 61,650 
Wyoming 

WESTERN 358,570 16,900 120,680 124,300 

2,079,100 172,200 541,010 481,510 599,850 
*GOALS 1944 2,210,000 187,000 568,000 508,000 617,000 

1 Snap beans, sweet corn, green peas, tomatoes, lima beans, beets, cabbage for kraut, pickles, 
pimientos, spinach and asparagus. 

2 Acreage for scme States not shown included in “other states” total. 

Source: From records of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency. January 29, 1944. 
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In the pitch black darkness of a tropic night, it’s hard to 
gauge how far down the surface of the seas may be... 
when you’re flying thousands of feet in the air. 


But Army and Novy pilots carry drift signal flares made by 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., of Elkton, Maryland, which are 
dropped from the airplane... flare up on contact with the 
water...indicate how far down the surface is...and 
show the wind direction and speed. These flares have 
proved invaluable for both emergency landings and 
on routine flights. 


And where does Crown come in? Just take a look at the 
metal fins of the base in the close-up. Crown makes those 
for Triumph Explosives...a job far away from Crown’s 
normal peacetime production ... but a job that “illuminates” 
one more way Crown Can is working to win the war ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York « Philadelphia. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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PACKS 


PERMITTED 
1944 


Tin Conservation Order M-81 As Amended 
January 3, 1944 Sets Up Pack Quotas 
Permitted for 1944 and Specifies Can 
Sizes to Be Used for Each Product 


ParRT 3270—CONTAINERS 


Section 3270.31 Conservation Order 
M-81 as amended October 23, 1943 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


§ 3270.31 Conservation Order M-81— 
(a) Prohibitions on purchase, acceptance 
and use of cans. No person shall pur- 
chase, accept delivery of or use any can 
for any other purpose than for packing 
a product listed in a schedule attached 
to this order. 


(b) Restrictions on purchase, accept- 
ance and use of cans. No person shall, 
during any calendar year (or any sea- 
sonal year when packing quota is based 
on a seasonal year in the schedules), 
purchase, accept delivery of or use for 
packing any product which is listed in 
a schedule attached to this order, more 
cans than his packing quota for that 
product. However, jobbers or retailers 
may obtain and sell cans in conformity 
with the provisions of this order. 


CAN SIZES 


(c) Restrictions on can material and 
sizes. No person shall purchase, accept 
delivery of or use for packing any listed 
product, cans made of any kind of plate 
or of any size except those permitted for 
that product in the schedules of this 
order. He may, however, use a can larger 
than the largest permitted size for pack- 
ing a listed product. 


When tinplate is specified for the 
manufacture of cans for packing a par- 
ticular product, the coating indicated 
represents the maximum weight of tin 
coating per single base box. The term 
“0.50 tinplate” or “0.75 tinplate” where- 
ever used in this order includes menders 
arising in the production of such tin- 
plate which have been hot-dipped with 
a maximum tin coating of 1.25 pounds 
per base box, and hot-dipped waste- 
waste. When SCMT is specified, special 
coated manufacturers’ terneplate is re- 
ferred to. 


(Continued on page 20) 


ScHEDULE I—Foop CANs 


The packing quota specified in this Schedule I indicates total packs of the r 


+ 
s 


tive prod 


listed, for all purposes including cans required by any order of the War Production Board, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or the Director of Food Distribution, to be set aside for purchase by a Govern- 


ment agency. 


The designation FDO-22 indicates that cans may be used for packing only the quantity 


of product required to be set aside by Food Distribution Order No. 22 and orders supplementary ‘thereto, 


as same may be amended from time to time. Such quantity is sometimes referred to as 


“set eside quotas.”’ 


Can Materials 


Products Packing Quota | Can Sizes 
Body Ends 
(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) 
FRUITS AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 
1. Apples, including crabapples. Whole | 100% 1942-43.. 0.50 tin. 
apples not to be packed. z 
including sauce from crab- | 100% 1942-43. 0.50 tin. 
apples. 
3. Apricots. Whole apricots not to be packed | Unlimited.......... 1.50 tin. 
ae: fully ripe and 12 or more to the 
poun 
4. Blackberries, black raspberries, red rasp- | Unlimited.......... 1.50 tin. 
berries, boysenberries, loganberries, 
youngberries, blueberries, and huckle- 
berries when packed as berries. . 
6. Cherries, RSP—frozen onll................00., 50% of total | 44 of pack in 30 Ib. | 0.50 tin.... 


Grapefruit juice 
. Orange-grapefruit juice blended (50% 


. Olives—ripe and green-ripe........ 
. Peaches, halves, slices or cubes.. a 
. Pears, halves, slices, or cubes........................ 
. Pineapple, slices, chunks, crushed or tid- 


- Pineapple juice 


. Cranberries, including Cranberry Sauce.... 


. Fruit cocktail—consisting of any com- 


bination of fruits listed in this Schedule 
I and grapes; provided that the com- 
bination, by drained weight, shall con- 
sist of not less than 50 per cent peaches 
and pears, and may consist of not to 
exceed 10 per cent grapes. Pineapple 
may be repacked from No. 10 or larger 
cans, to the extent of 10 per cent of the 
fruit cocktail. 


. Mixed fruits—consisting of any combina-| 


tion of fruits listed in this Schedule I 
(with or without grapes) provided the 
combination by drained weight shall 
consist of not less than 55 per cent nor 
more than 65 per cent Diced Peaches, 
and not less than 35 per cent nor more 
than 45 per cent Diced Pears; or a com- 
bination of not less than 50 per cent nor 
more than 60 per cent Diced Peaches 
and not less than 30 per cent nor more 
than 40 per cent Diced Pears with not 
less than 6 per cent nor more than 10 
per cent Grapes. Such peaches or pears 
shall be peeled, pitted, or cored, and 
diced to a size such that no more than 
20 per cent of the units will pass through 
a 5%" standard sieve, and no more than 
20 per cent of the units will have a 
greater edge dimension than 34", and 
so as to leave not more than 1 square 
inch of peel per pound of product on a 
drained weight basis. Not more than 
10 per cent of all grapes shall be 
cracked or crushed or have attached 
cap stems. No fruit may be packed 
under this item until the packer has 
packed and set aside his full quota for 
that fruit as established pursuant to 
Food Distribution Order No. 22 and 
orders supplementary thereto. 
Grapolruit, 


orange—50% grapefruit) 


bits. Spears not to be pack 


VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


. Asparagus, or culturally bleached 
. Beans, green or w 
. Fresh shelled eons (whether referred to 


as beans or peas), including but not | 


limited to Lima Beans, black-eyed peas | 


or beans, field peas, soy beans. 


. Beans, with or without pork or tomato 


sauce (from dried beans). 


27. Beets. Whole beets over 134” diameter 


not to be packed. 


28. Carrots. Whole carrots not to be packed.. 


frozen ton- 


Total pack in 
1944 in cans 
and glass not 
to exceed by 
weight 50% 


1941. 
120% 1942........ 


150% 1942........ 


cans; 4% of pack 


nage packed in 50 lb. cans. 
in all contain- 
ers in 1942. 
1944 in cans . 
and glass not 
to exceed by 
weight 100% 
of 1942 pack. 
Unlimited.......... 
imi 2-3 cyl-10 1.265 tin... 
75% 1941-42....| 2-3 cyl-10 1.25 tin... 
145% 1941-42..| 2-3 cyl-10 1.25 tin 
....| 50% 1941.......... 
.| Unlimited 1.50 tin 
Unlimited.......... 1.50 tin.............. 
Unlimited.......... 
1.25 tin 
1.50 tin... 
1.50 tin 
.| 1.25 tin a 


0.50 tin 


0.50 


1.25 


1.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 
.| 1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 
1.50 tin 


.| 1.50 tin. 


0.50 tin. 
1.25 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


.| 1.50 tin. 


1.50 tin. 


1.25 tin. 


.| 0.50 tin. 


CTB. 


CTB. 


1.25 tin. 
CTB. 
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This is the fourth of a series of advertisements 
showing that “Performance by Washburn’s" 
covers every factor y for the producti 
of highest quality seed. 


Due largely to genetic variability 
which is responsible for the changes in 
form or quality, peas and beans are not actually 
the pure lines which by nature they should be. 
This is a major reason why Washburn’s main- 
tains a special staff of plant breeders and many acres 
4 of trial grounds to keep Washburn’s seed peas and 
4 beans pure-lined. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
1886 
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PACKS PERMITTED IN °44 
(Continued from page 18) 


(d) Prohibition against repacking. No 
product packed in a can shall be re- 
packed for sale in a can or any other 
container by the same or different per- 
son in the same or different form except 
to the extent specifically permitted in 
the schedules attached to this order or 
pursuant to Conservation Order M-104, 
as it may be amended from time to time 
or superseded by Order L-103-b. 


(e) Prohibition against packing dried 
or frozen fruits or vegetables. No dried 
or frozen fruits or vegetables shall be 
packed in a can except to the extent 
specifically permitted in the schedules 
attached to this order. 


RESTRICTIONS ON 
MANUFACTURE 


(f) General Restriction. No person 
shall manufacture, sell or deliver any 
cans which he knows, or has reason to 
believe, will be accepted or used in viola- 
tion of any prohibition or restriction of 
this order. 


(g) Certificate. No person shall manu- 
facture, sell or deliver any cans except 
under a purchase order or contract vali- 
dated by a delivery to him of a pur- 
chaser’s certificate, signed manually by 
the purchaser as provided in Priorities 
Regulation No. 7. This certificate shall 
be in substantially the form attached 
hereto as Exhibit A. This certificate, 
once filed by a purchaser with a supplier, 
covers all future deliveries to him from 
that supplier. No certificate shall be 
required from a retailer who buys for 
resale, or from persons purchasing from 
retailers. 


EXCEPTIONS 


(h) Exceptions to restrictions on pur- 
chase, acceptance or use. The restric- 
tions imposed by this order shall not 
apply to the purchase, acceptance of 
delivery or use of the following cans: 


(1) Cans (other than for samples dis- 
tributed for the purpose of advertising 
or promoting the sale of a product) for 
packing any product which is not to be 
sold in the same or different form. 


(2) Fibre cans with ends made of 
waste-waste or blackplate rejects for 
packing the following products: any 
food product for human consumption, 
antiseptic or medicinal powders, dental 
plastics and impression materials, den- 
tifrice powders including denture clean- 
ers and adhesives, insecticides and 
rodent poisons, seed disinfectants and 
inoculants, cements, photographic chemi- 
cals, cleansing powders, wallpaper 
cleaner and inner-tube repair kits. 


(3) Fibre cans with ends made of 
sheets recovered from used cans. Per- 


(Continued on page 22) 


ScHEDULE I—Foop Cans-—Continued 


Products 


(1) 


Packing Quota 


(2) 


Can Sizes 


(3) 


Can Materials 


VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS (con.) 


29. Corn, fresh, sweet, cut cream style or 
whole kernel. 


30. Peas and carrots—fresh green reas only. 
Carrots not to exceed 40 per cent of 
total drained weight. No vegetable 
may be packed under this item until 
the packer has packed and set aside his 
full quota for that vegetable as estab- 

- lished ursuant to Food Distribution 
Order No. 22 and orders supplementary 
thereto. 

31. Succotash—Provided, that no vegetable 
may be packed under this item until 
the packer has packed and set aside his 
full quota for that vegetable as estab- 
lished pursuant to Food Distribution 
Order No. 22 and orders supplementary 
thereto. 

32. Mixtures of ee: (except succotash, 
and peas and carrots) which consists of 
not less than 90 per cent of any com- 
bination of vegetables listed in this 
schedule; Provided, That the combina- 
tion, by drained weight, shall consist of 
not more than 60 per cent of any one 
vegetable; and, Provided, further, That 
no vegetable may be packed under this 
item until the packer has packed and 
set aside his full quota for that vege- 
table as established pursuant to Food 
Distribution Order No. 22 and orders 
supplementary thereto. 


Pumpkin and 
. Sweet potatoes—including yame.................. 
. Soups: Limited to the below-listed kinds 
of l and ynal soups con- 
taining, in the case of all soups except 
mushroom and bean, no less than the 
specified percentage, by weight, of dry 
solids from dairy products in any form, 
poultry or poultry products in any 
form, fresh, brined, or frozen meats, 
fish, vegetables, and other products of 
the kinds listed in Schedules I and II. 
Mushroom or bean soups shall contain 
no less than the specified percentage of 

salt free solids. 

Kinds and minimum solids: 

my py 7 per cent dry solids 

Pea, 7 ae cent dry solids 

Spinach, 7 per cent dry solids 

Tomato, 7 per cent dry solids 

Mushroom, 1814 per cent salt- 
free solids. 

b. Non-seasonal soups 
Kinds, minimum solids: 

Chicken, chicken gumbo, chick- 
en noodle, gumbo creole, con- 
somme, bouillon, chicken 
. broth, 6 per cent dry solids. 

Clam or fish, 8 per cent dry 
solids, chowders, turtle. 

Scotch broth, vegetable, vege- 
table-vegetarian, pepper pot, 
oxtail, mock turtle, country 
style chicken, and corn chow- 
der, 10 per cent dry solids. 

Beef and vegetable beef, 12 per 
cent dry solids. 

Bean (from dried beans), 23 per cent 
salt-free solids. 

Green Leafy vegetables. 
Spinach 
Other green leafy v les 

beet, collard, kale, must- 
ard, ‘poke, and turnip greens. 


40. 


- Tomato Catsup, not less than 25 per cent 
(specific gravity 1.11), by weight of 
total dry solids. 


- Tomato juice, containing no other vege- 
table juices. 

- Tomato juice, containing not more than 
30 per cent of other vegetable juices. 

- Tomato sauce, including spaghetti sauce 
containing not less chen 8.7 per cent 
(specific gravity 1.037), by weight of 
dry tomato solids and not less than 
10.0 per cent (specific gravity 1.042) 
by weight of total dry solids, salt free. 
In addition to salt, the contents may 
contain pepper, spice oils, and other 


50% 1941-42... 


100 


flavoring ingredients. 


Unlimited. 


Unlimited 


Unlimited.......... 


Unlimited.......... 


100% 1943........ 
150% 1948........ 


Unlimited.......... 


100% of total 
1942 pack of 
specified non- 
seasonal 
soups. 


100% 


Unlimited......... 
Unlimited.......... 
Unlimited.......... 
125% 1942 


pack sizes 8Z 
and 1 picnic. 


2-2-vacuum (307 x 
306) for vacuum 
pack-10. 

2-2%-10...... 


se vacuum (307 x 


06)-214-10 


2-2 vacuum (307 x 
6) for vacuum 
pack-10. 


2 


2-3 


8Z—1 picnic............. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


0.50 tin... 


1.25 tin..... 


0.50 tin..... CTB. 


CTB. 


0.50 tin. 
0.50 tin. 
1.25 tin. 
CTB. 


0.50 tin. 
CTB. 


1.26 tin........ | 0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin.......:...... 0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin 
1.25 tin.... 
1.25 tin 


1.25 tin. 
..| 1.25 tin. 
0.50 tin. 


1.25 tin..............] 0.60 tin. 


1.236 


0.50 tin. 
1.25 tin. 


-| 0.50 tin. 
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1944 


One of These Hints May Save Your Life... 


@ No man, whatever and however employed, can afford 
to laugh off the danger of fire. The following points deserve 
careful thought with your company’s property and your 
own livelihood in mind—. 


® Enforce a “No Smoking” rule to the fullest practical 
extent. At least control the time and place. Smoking periods 
or zones in which it is permitted will help. 


© Have fuse boxes and electric wiring checked frequently 
for correct fuse amperage, “doctored” fuses, makeshift 
wiring and old worn insulation or tape. 


© Get the right person to go over heating devices, chim- 
neys and flues—frequently the cause of fires, especially 
with special war-time installations, crowded space, etc. 


® Stick to that plain homey rule of “Clean up and dis- 
pose of rubbish, papers and waste, daily.” Spontaneous 
ignition and long smoldering sparks depend on disorder. 


© Be sure every employee knows what to do in case of 
fire. The best moment to put out a blaze is the earliest. 
Remember, the fire departments have lost men to the armed 
forces and quick action cuts a fire down to where your 
local fire fighters can handle it beyond any doubt. For 
further information on fire protection, write us. 


SCHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ScHEDULE I—Foop CaANs—Continued 


PACKS PERMITTED IN °44 


(Continued from page 20) 
Products Packing Quota Can Sizes mission to accept delivery of used cans 
Body Ends or sheets recovered from used cans for 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) this purpose must be obtained under 
Conservation Order M-325. 
VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS (con.) 
ining no ess an per cent, by gai resua 1m... in. 
weight of dry tomato solids. 255 186s 1.25 tin. 0.50 tin. not listed in Schedules I or II attached 
ld of size to this order when such cans are to be 
48. Tomato pulp or Unlimited.......... tin. delivered either (a) packed or empty 
toes, containing not less than 10.7 per bas .| 1.25 tin. j Z. 
cent (specific gravity 1.045) or more | 125% 1942) 1 pienic.............0:) 1.25 time 0.50 tin. to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Mari 
than 25 per cent, by weight of dry pack of size time Commission or War Shipping Ad- 
tomato solids. picnic. ini in- 
Note: Tomato paste, tomato pulp ministration of the United States (in 
or puree and tomato sauce, may be cluding persons operating vessels for 
repacke' rom oO. , or irom gal. . 
or larger reusable cans when required such Commission or Administration for 
for ed use thereon), pursuant to a letter of 
repackin In ifferen orm (other ‘4 
than in the form of tomato paste, or intent approved by or a purchase order 
or or contract negotiated for or with any 
e repac. in e same torm. oO. 
10 cae cut under this provision must of these agencies, or (b) to other persons 
to pursuant to authorization by the Mari- 
sacsrwsis — time Commission under Form WPB 646 
FISH AND (formerly PD-300) 
(Processed, and in hermetically sealed cans) nae 
49. Clams, soft, hard or Unlimited.......... \% flat (307x200.25) | 0.50 tin.............. 0.50 tin. hed 
(307 x 201.25), 1 (i) Inventory Exceptions—(1) Sched- 
ules I and II. The restrictions concern- 
ro (307 x —- ing can materials and sizes contained in 
603 x 
Se Re Unlimited......... ¥ flat (307x201.25) | 0.50 tin............. 0.50 tin. paragraph (c) shall not apply to cans 
51. Fish flakes. Dried fish flakes not to be | Unlimited.......... 00 (300 x. 407)-2 | 0.50 tin.............. 0.50 tin. made of tinplate which was either in 
packed. (3014 x 40%). ° 
52. Ground fish, containing no filler and pack- | Unlimited.......... 300 (300 x 407)........ 0.50 tin..............] 0.50 tin. process at the tin mill, in the inventory 
for bomen consemption only. of the tin mill for the account of the 
. Fish livers and fish liver nlimited.......... gal reusable............ in. 
Unlimited... 300 (300 x 407) 44 | 0.50 tin... 0.50 tin. manufacturer, or in the inventory of the 
$a5) (513 x 307 x can manufacturer, on or before (fill in 
55. Herring, Atlantic Sea, by whatever name | Unlimited.......... 14 drawn (300.5x404) es date of order), for packing products 
known, including sardines. x 014.5)-34 drawn listed in Schedules I or II. 
x 508 x 105)- 
4 three piece 
$00 (300 one (2) Schedule III. The restrictions 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce........ 1.25 tin. tained in (c) shall not apply 
56. Herring, Pacific ..| Unlimited. 1 tall (301 x 411). to cans made of terneplate or blackplate 
0.50 CTB. which was either In process at the tin 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce........|........ sca itied el 1.25 tin. mill, in the inventory of the tin mill for 
57. Herring, river (alewives) REAERETR RS: Unlimited 0.50 tin.............. 0.50 tin. the account of the manufacturer, or in 
Unlimited 0.50 tin. ...| 0.50 tin. the inventory of the can manufacturer, 
a eae la on or before (fill in date of order) for 
Unlimited.......... t plenic (811 x 400) 0.50 tin............. 0.50 tin. packing products listed in Schedule III. 
-Z 7 - 
62. Oysters. No. 1 picnic cans shall contain | Unlimited.......... 1 picnic (211 x 400) | 0.50 tin............. 0.50 tin. (j) Small “eer. Nothing in this or der 
i“ by 4 shall prohibit any person, who, during 
; No. Z cans 
ounces; and other permitted size cans . y the calendar year 1942, used cans requir- 
shall contain a fill correspondingly ing for their manufacture less than 25 
proportionate to the No. 1 picnic can. 
68. Pilchards, by whatever name known in- | Unlimited.......... 8Z short (211x800) Joo. base boxes from purchasing, accepting 
cluding sardines. hw iteh eee delivery of, or using during any subse- 
510 x 104)-800 quent calendar year without restriction 
(300 x 407)-l oval 
(607 x 406 x 108). an aggregate of cans requiring for thei1 
Round and oval cans: manufacture not more than 25 base 
Packed in 0.50 tin. boxes 
in mustard or tomato sauce.... 1.25 tin. 
Oblong cans: 
Packed in mustard or tomato sauce.... ‘Ka 1.50 tin 1.25 tin. 
(307 201;25)-1 (k) For the purpose of this order: 
a x 
ee —_- tall (1) “Can” means any unused containe: 
Unlimited.......... 1 0.50 0.50 tin. whic suitable for packing an; 
Unlimited.......... 800 (300 x 407)........ 0.50 tin.. 0.50 tin. product. The term includes containe 
68. Tuna, bonito, and yellowtail........................ Uniimited......... 4 tuna (307 x 113) | 0.50 tin..... 0.50 tin. closure or fitting made in whole or ii 
part of tinplate, terneplate or blackplate. 
> (608 x 408). Q but does not include a closure or fittin;: 
Unlimited.......... 300 (300 x 407)........ 0.50 tin. to be used on or asa part ofa glass con 
DAIRY PRODUCTS tainer or fibre or steel drum (as define:! 
70. Condensed milk, as defined by the Federal | 100% 1942........ | VA OB. ssessssesecessssecessnnee] ssssssssenesnsssnnsesnsnes in Orders L-103, M-313 and L-197). The 
Security Administrator, Federal Reg- | d include fluid ilk shi ee 
ister, July 2, 1940—18.526, page 2444 term does not include fluid milk shippin.: 
and 18.530, page 2445, as amen 5 j ; ion 
3973 and 3/4. Order M-200. 
22 THE CANNING TRADE February 7, 194+ 
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Send for the CRCO 
Catalog showing The 
Best of Everything 
For the Food Packer. 
Special Bulletins are 
also available on in- 
dividual machines. 


CRCO Steel Frame Viner, available 
for the 1944 Season. 


_~MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Can Be Relieved and Capacities 
Increased With CRCO Equipment 


Canners operating with CRCO equipment find that their pro- 
duction increases without the use of additional manpower. 
With the increasing demands for 1944 this problem of greater 
capacities and larger packs without the use of more man- 
hours is the big demand. Our fighting forces must have more 
food . . . the civilian population must have its food .. . and 
the people of the liberated nations must also be fed. 


Plan now to go CRCO all the way. With CRCO Precision- 
Built Equipment, Canners will find greater capacities and 


less stoppages. 


CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., sana MAIN OFFICE 

Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, veryiiing NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; King Sales FOR THE 
& Engineering Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Lenfestey { ANN ER Columbus, Wis. 

Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, NEW WAY DIVISION 


Texas; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada. HANOVER, PA. 


HE CANNING TRADE 


February 7, 1944 
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PACKS PERMITTED IN °44 


ScHEDULE I—Foop CaANs—Continued 


(Continued from page 22) ee 
(2) “Tin plate” means steel sheets Products Packing Quota Can Sizes sae “0 
coated with tin (including primes, 
seconds and hot-dipped waste-waste), (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
and includes (i) electrolytic tinplate in 
which the tin coating is applied by 
electrolytic deposition, and ii) hot eral Security Administrator, Federal 
dipped tinplate in which the tin coating Register, July 2, 1940—18.520, page 
is applied by immersion in molten tin. 95% 1942.pack | 1436 
The term does not include waste. of ‘ 14% oz 
0Z 81Ze. 
yi terne meta includin | 0.76 tin..............| 0.75 tin. 
coated wit t ed 72. Liquid modifications of milk, for human | 95% 1942 pack | 141% 02..............cc.ccccceccseeseeeseesseeeeeneeenees 
primes, seconds, and waste-was e). e consumption only, including only milk | size 1414 oz. 
term does not include waste. treated or mixed with other edible sub- | 95% 1942 pack | 6 02Z............cccccccccsesses|ecseeeeeeeeaseseeecencnenes 
stances; provided the packer packed | size 6 oz. 
“Terne Metal” means the lead-tin 
alloy used as the coating for terneplate, 1.25 1.25 tin. 
but does not include lead recovered from After March 0.75 tin. 


ge secondary sources which contains not 


more than 242% residual tin. ScHEDuLE II—Foop Cans 

Packing quotas specified in this Schedule II indicate permitted packs of the respective products 
listed for all purposes except for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Maritime Commission or War Shipping 
Administration of the United States (including persons operating vessels for such commission or 
Administration for use thereon), or for any agency of the United States purchasing for a foreign 
country pursuant to the Act of March 11, 1941 entitled, ‘‘An Act to Promote the Defense of the United 
States’’ (Lend-Lease Act). While restrictions pertaining to can sizes and can materials are applicable 
to such cans, cans used for packing the respective products listed shall be in addition to the specified 
quotas, when delivered either (a) pursuant to a letter of intent approved by or a contract or purchase 
order negotiated with or for, any of the foregoing agencies, or (b) to other persons, pursuant to 
authorization by the Maritime Commission under Form WPB 646 (formerly PD-300). The word ‘‘none” 
indicates that no cans shall be used for packing the applicable product except for the above mentioned 
agencies. When determining a quota for packing a product listed in this Schedule II, cans packed 


(4) “Blackplate’” means steel sheets 
29-gauge or lighter other than tinplate 
or terneplate. The term includes “black- 
plate rejects,” “electrolytic waste-waste” 
and chemically treated _blackplate 
(CTB). The term does not include waste. 


(5) “Waste” means scrap tinplate, during the specified base period for the above mentioned agencies shall be excluded. 
terneplate and blackplate (including 

i i in the 
strips and circles) produced 
ordinary course of manufacturing cans, 

Products Packing Quota Can Sizes 
and also tinplate and terneplate strips Body Ends 
produced in the ordinary course of 
manufacturing tinplate and blackplate. (1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 
MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 

(6) “Pack” unless otherwise specified, (Processed and in hermetically sealed cans) 

means the quantity, by area measure ae 1.25 tin... Btm. 0.50 tin. 
ment of tinplate, terneplate, and black- Top 1.25 tin. 

2. Beef, veal, mutton, and pork (including | 
plate required for the manufacture of all 
sized cans used by a person for packing containing not less than 85 per cent 
meat by cooked weight. 
a particular product during the base Cans with all seams 1.25 tin 1.25 tin. 
period specified. .50 ti CTB. 
8. Brains 125% 1942........ 0.50 tin CTB. 
. eat products as follows: 
(7) “Packing quota” unless otherwise a. Meat loaf, containing not less than | 125% 1942........ FP Diiisnsmnnnrncasa 0.50 tin... CTB. 
specified, means the quantity by area 
. 
: . When packed as a chopped prod- 
blackplate that a person may use for more than 10 per cent of the 
ollowing ingredients: cereal, 
packing a particular product during any 
ealendar year (or any seasonal year b. Meatspreads,includingham, tongue, 0.50 CTB. 


when the packing quota is based on a 
seasonal year in the schedules). 


(8) “Seasonal year” means the twelve- 
month period for packing a particular 
product beginning in one calendar year 
and ending in the next. 


(9) “Frozen tinplate, terneplate or 
blackplate’” means only tinplate, terne- 
plate or blackplate which, since prior to 
(fill in date of order), has been held in 
the inventory of a can manufacturer (or 
in the inventory of a supplier of such 
plate having been produced for the ac- 


liver, beef, and sandwich spreads. 
When packed as a spread, the 
chopped product shall contain not 
less than 65 per cent meat, by 
cooked weight, with added cereal 
or other products. When packed 
as deviled ham or deviled tongue, 
tbe product shall consist of 
chopped meat without added 
cereal or other products. 

ec. Sausage in casings, containing no 
cereal or similar substance and not 
to exceed 10 per cent added water, 
by weight, except pork sausage, 
which may be prepared with not 
to exceed 3 per cent added water 
by weight: 

Vienna sausage, pork sausage...... 
Sausage in oil, lard or rendered 
pork fat. 

d. Bulk sausage meat, containing not 
to exceed 3% per cent cereal and 
not to exceed 3 per cent added 
water, by weight. 


CTB. 


.| CTB. 


CTB. 


count of a can manufacturer) because it e. Chopped luncheon meats, consisting |.............0..0.0.00008 EE 0.50 tin..............] CTB. 
had been so processed, or was of such 

size, gauge or grade, that it was not 0.50 CTB 

i ; without added cereal or similar * 
whic tinplate, terneplate or blackplate 
are specified. or deviled meat product. 
5. Whole Hams. 75% 1941.......... 1.25 tin. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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so this World will be 
a Better Place to Live 


From Germany to Japan, from 
Norway to the Sahara, the 
bombs are dropping .. . on 
towns, on ships, on factories 
... not to kill for the sake of 
killing, but to put an end to 
killing ... to stop hunger, suf- 
fering and want... to make 
this world a better place to 
live. 


That's why we're fighting this 
war. 

And here at home, in a less 
dramatic way, of course, we 
of the Michael-Leonard Com- 
pany are carrying on with our 
efforts to make two blades of 
grass, or two ears of corn, or 


CANNING TRADE 


February 7, 1944 


two pods of peas grow where 
one grew before. 


In war as in peace, we're still 
at the task of finding new and 
better ways to grow more food 
with less labor, less effort. For, 
we sincerely believe that this, 
too, is vitally necessary so this 
world may be a better place 
to live. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. * CHICAGO, ILL. 
Growers and Jobbers 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS - ONION SETS - HYBRID CORN 
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PACKS PERMITTED IN °44 
(Continued from page 24) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) Applicability of regulations. This 
order and all transactions affected there- 
by are subject to all applicable regula- 
tions of the War Production Board, as 
amended from time to time. 


(m) Appeals. Any appeal from the 
provisions of this order shall be made by 
filing a letter in duplicate, referring to 
the particular provision appealed from 
and stating fully the grounds of appeal. 


(n) Communications. All reports re- 
quired to be filed hereunder and all com- 
munications concerning this order shall 
unless otherwise directed, be addressed 
to: Containers Division, War Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., Ref: M-81. 


(o) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this order 
or who, in connection with this order wil- 
fully conceals a material fact or fur- 
nishes false information to any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States is 
guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. In addition, any such person may 
be prohibited from making or obtaining 
further delivery of, or from processing 
or using material under priority control 
and may be deprived of priorities assist- 
ance. 


Issued this 3d day of January 1944. 
Wak PRODUCTION BOARD, 
By J. JOSEPH WHELAN, 


Recording Secretary. 


Exuisit A 
PURCHASER’S CERTIFICATE 


One copy of this certificate is to be delivered to 
each person from whom purchases are made of 
cans made in whole or in part of tinplate, terne- 
plate, or blackplate. Such certificate shall cover all 
purchases present and future so long as Conserva- 
tion Order M-81, in its present form or as it may 
be amended from time to time, remains in effect. 


The undersigned purchaser certifies, subject to 
criminal penalties for misrepresentation, that he 
is familiar with Order M-81 of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and that all purchases from you of 
items regulated by that order, and the use of the 
same by the undersigned, will be in compliance 
with the order, as amended from time to time. 


Date 


(Legal name of Purchaser) 


By 


(Authorized Official) 


(Title of Official) 


(Address of Purchaser) 


ScHEDULE II—Foop Cans—Continued 


Can Materials 


Products Packing Quota Can Sizes - 
Body Ends 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS (con.) 
6. Corned beef hash, when packed according | Total pack in | 308 ...0.......0..00c0ccc008 CS CR sesisicsivns<c CTB. 
to Food Distribution Administration 1944 in cans 
standards. and glass not 
to exceed by 
weight 50% 
of 1941 pack. 
7. Chili with or without beans when packed | Total pack in | 0.50 tin. 
according to Food Distribution Ad-| 1944 in cans 
ministration standards. and glass not 
to exceed by 
weight 50% 
of 1941 pack. 
MISCELLEANOUS FOODS 
10. Baby foods: 
a. Consisting of food products of small | 125% 1943........ 202 BF (202 x 214) | 1.50 tin.............. 1.50 tin. 
particle size or in liquid or semi- 
liquid form made from the follow- 
ing ingredients: fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry products, dairy 
products, sugar, salt, or seasoning, id 
yeast or yeast derivatives. 
Dried prunes may be included and frozen 
fruits and vegetables may be used. 
Potatoes and cereal products may be 
used only in combination with other 
permitted products, and only provided 
the combined potato and cereal content 
does not exceed 12 per cent, by weight, 
of the total product. Pineapple may 
be repacked from No. 10 or uneaniee cans. 
b. Milk formulas, liquid... 
Until March 31, .| 1.25 tin. 
After March 81, 1944...........0...00... 0.75 tin. 
c. Soybean milk, liquid 125% 1942. 3 0.50 tin. 
d. Milk formulas, dry or powdered......... Unlimited.......... CTB. 
No person shall pack any milk 
formulas unless he packed the 
product in substantially the 
same form in 1942. 
11. Dehydrated 0.50 tin CTB. 
ere ....| 0.50 tin.... 0.50 tin 
12. Grape juice and grape pulp...................... 100% 1942........ 5 gal reusable... .| 1.50 tin.... 1.50 tin 
13. Citrus pulp and citrus peel.... | 150% 1942. 5 gal reusable 1.25 tin.... 1.25 tin 
Unlimited........... 60 Ib reusable.........., 1.25 tin... 1.25 tin 
16. Milk, skimmed, dry or powdered... ae i: ee .| 0.60 tin... 0.50 tin 
17. Milk, whole, dry or powdered.................... 1 lb-2% lb, 5 lb. 0.50 tin ous See 
25 Ib-50 Ib’........ .| 0.50 tin. 
18. Liquid edible oils, including only animal, | 150% 1943 | 5 gal reusable 1.25 tin. 
vegetable, olive, fish and other marine pack of size ° 
animal and edible blends of such oils. 5 gal. 
Note: Any liquid edible oil packed in| pack of 1 gal 
1-gallon glass in 1944 shall becharged | size in cans 
to the above quotas. and glass. 
a. Orange 
32° Brix or higher.... ot 1.25 tin. 
b. Grapefruit, lemon 32° Brix and over. .| 1.25 tin. 
ec. Blended Orange and Lemon 32° Brix 1.25 tin. 
and over. - 
Nore: Concentrates of 32° brix 
must contain as a minimum equi- 
valent 2% volumes of single 
strength juice; concentrates of 65° 
brix must contain as a minimum 
equivalent 5 volumes of single 
strength juice. 
20, Butter and 0.50 tin..............| 0.50 tin. 
21. Sweet syrups, cane, maple, molasses, sor- | 15 0 1943 10 
ghum, and corn syrup, including pack of No. 
blends. 10 size or 
larger in cans 
and glass. 
Cans all seams 1.25 tin 1.25 tin. 
Cans with only side seams .| 0.50 tin ...| 0.50 tin. 
100% 1943 0.50 tin.... .| 0.50 tin. 
pack of No. 
10 size or 
larger in cans 
and glass. 
Note: Any syrups included in items ‘ 
21 and 22 packed in 1-gallon glass 
during 1944 shall be charged to the 
above quotas. 
23. Pectin, liquid Unlimited.......... 5 gal reusable.......... 1.50 tin. 
24. Beer, to be packed for Army export or 0.50 tin. 
Navy off-shore use only. 
25. Salted Nuts, Army export 0.50 CTB. 
FISH AND SHELLFISH 
(For refrigerated shipment, fresh) 
pack of 1-pt 
size. 
27. Clams, fresh-shucked....................:0:ccsseess000+ Unlimited CTB. 
28. Mussels, fresh-shucked..... ...| Unlimited.......... CTB. 
29. Fillets and Steaks, fresh..... CTB. 
30. Crabmeat, fresh-cooked.... CTB. 
31. Lobster meat, fresh-cooked. ey CTB. 
32. Shrimp, fresh-cooked............ ...| Unlimited... 
Other than Alaska OTB. 
Alaska only.. .| 0.50 tin. 
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We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 
unrelated equipment of indif- 
ferent quality. That is why for 
many years we have specialized 
in equipment for the threshing 


of green peas and beans. 


Hamachek Viners and Equip- 
ment are a guide to satisfaction 
and profit. They are taking an 


increasingly important part in 


the production of canned and 


frozen peas beans. 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Incorporated 1924 


“stablished 1880 


CEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


CANNING TRADE 


February 7, 1944 


Helping Food 
to Win the War 


This stock pile is providing Dollars 
as well as food 
—soon it will be on its way to feed our fighting forces 


or help our allies to keep fighting—or else it will serve 
a vital need on the home front. 


But meanwhile it’s providing dollars for financing more 
food production—through 


Field \¥§\Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


. Douglas-Guardian Service guards against inventory 
waste, and is a great aid in inventory control, a more 
complicated problem than ever under present conditions. 


CONSULTATION without OBLIGATION 


FREE: “How to Solvea 
Difficult Financial Prob- 
lem”, Two bank state- 
ments, “Before” and 
“After”, Douglas-Guar 
dian Service are very in- 
teresting andinformative. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
Suite 1104, -102 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
118 No. Front St., New Orleans 1, La. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. New York 4,N. Y. Springfield, Mo. Cleveland 14, O. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Springfield 3, Mass. Dallas 1, Tex. Portland 4, Ore. 
Tampa 2, Fla. Easton, Md. San Francisco 4,Cal. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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PACKS 


PERMITTED 
GLASS 


The 1944 quotas of new glass con- 
tainers, as well as metal caps, in general 
permit the use of approximately the 
same number of new glass containers 
and metal caps for packing certain 
products as was used in 1943, the War 
Production Board Containers Division 
announced January 5. 

Production of glass containers in 1943 
was approximately 92,000,000 gross, and 
production during 1944 is expected to 
equal or perhaps exceed that figure 
slightly, Hugh A. Carroll, chief of the 
Glass Containers Section, said. Quotas 
for 1944 are designed to bring the per- 
mitted use into balance with the produc- 
tive capacity of the glass container 
manufacturing industry, he pointed out. 
Permitted uses cover the packaging of 
essential products, including foods, drugs, 
chemicals, cosmetics and beverages, and 
specific quotas for each product are fixed 
by WPB. 

A new WPB glass container Limita- 
tion Order L-103-b, which now incorpo- 
rates the metal closure limitation Order 
M-104, was issued effective January 4, 
and the former M-104 was revoked. The 
new order covers only new glass con- 
tainers and caps, and does not affect 
their reuse. Subject to specific excep- 
tions, it lists the only products that may 
be packed in glass containers and with 
metal closures, and the closure materials 
that may be used in each case. 

Some 91 food products, 39 drugs, 47 
chemicals and many cosmetic and toilet 
products, which may be packed in glass 
containers with metal closures, are listed, 
and specific quotas for 98 per cent of the 
glass production are set up. In general, 
the quota schedules of the new order 
follow the plans of former orders L-103-b 
and M-104. 

The new order and the amended metal 
can order M-81, which was issued on 
January 3, 1944, form an integrated con- 
tainer program designed to provide con- 
tainers to the extent permitted by the 
listed quotas. 

Glass container use for home canning 
remains unlimited, as do metal closures 
therefor. However, the manufacture of 
zinc mason closures of 70 mm or over 
is now allowed at 60 per cent of the 1941 
production, and certain top seal metal 
lids larger than 70 mm may be made to 
the extent of six per cent of production 


(Continued on page 30) 


PACKS PERMITTED IN GLASS CONTAINERS IN 1944 


FROM SCHEDULE I—SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER L-103-b AS AMENDED JANUARY 4, 1944 


Quotas are for both Glass Containers and Closures based on 1943 Pack. 


unless otherwise specified. 


No product packed in a can shall be repacked for sale in a glass container by the same or 
a different person, in the same or a different form, except as follows (or as otherwise specifically 


permitted in this schedule) : 


No. 


5-gallons or larger. 
larger. 


(i) When required for the packing of other products, pineapple may be repacked from 
Grape juice, grape pulp, citrus peel and pulp may be repacked from reusable cans, 
Apricots and peaches, solid pie pack, may be repacked from No. 10 cans or 
No. 10 cans cut under this provision must be properly cleaned and returned to the 


10 cans. 


nearest detinning plant. 


but 


(ii) Tomato paste, tomato pulp or puree, and tomato sauce may be repacked from No. 10, 
or from 5-gallon or larger reusable cans when required for packing other products, or for 
repacking in different form (other than in the form of tomato paste or tomato pulp or puree), 
No. 10 cans cut under this provision must be 


none may be repacked in the same form. 


properly cleaned and returned to the nearest detinning plant. 


10a. 


FRUIT AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Apples including crab apples, whole apples not to be packed...........cee 
Apple cider, gallons only (only new glass containers of 1% gallon and 
larger made in 1948, may be included in computing quota) ..........cce08 
Apple juice, not to be packed in containers smaller than 1 pint capacity.... 
Applesauce including sauce from crab apples 
Apricots, fresh 
Blackberries, black raspberries, blueberries or 
berries, boysen berries, loganberries, 
as berries 
Cherries, red sour pitted and sweet 
Cranberries 
Figs— (Kadota) 
Fruit cocktail-—-consisting of any combination of fruits listed in this 
Schedule I and grapes; provided that the combination, by drained 
weight, shall consist of not less than 50 percent peaches and pears, 
and may consist of not to exceed 10 percent grapes. Pineapple may 
be repacked from No. 10 or larger cans, to the extent of 10 percent of 
the fruit cocktail 
Mixed fruits—consisting of any combination of fruits listed in this 
Schedule I (with or without grapes) provided the combination by 
drained weight shall consist of not less than 55 percent nor more than 
65 percent diced peaches, and not less than 35 percent nor more than 
45 percent diced pears; or a combination of not less than 50 percent 
nor more than 60 percent diced peaches and not less than 30 percent 
nor more than 40 percent diced pears with not less than 6 percent nor 
more than 10 percent grapes. Such peaches or pears shall be pecled, 
pitted, or cored and diced to a size such that no more than 20 percent 
of the units will pass through a },” standard sieve, and no more than 
20 percent of the units will have a greater edge dimension than *4”, and 
so as to leave not more than 1 square inch of peel per pound of product 
on a drained weight basis. Not more than 10 pereent of the grapes 
shall be cracked or crushed or have attached cap stems. No fruit may 
be packed under this item until the packer has packed and set aside 
his full quota for that fruit as established pursuant to Food Distribution 
Order No. 22 and orders supplementary theret0o...........ccccccccccssssssecssseseereeceeees 
Fruit butters, minimum size (excluding tumblers) ®4 pound. At least 
70 percent of containers packed to be 114 pounds or larwger.........ccccccece 
Fruits crushed, fountain fruits and ice cream toppings 
Fruit conserves, jams, marmalades and preserves. At least 10 percent 
of the number of containers packed with these products, excluding 
tumblers, to be 2 pounds or larger 
Iruit jellies 
Fruit juices, other than grape, apple, or apple cider, or mixtures of fruit 
juices (undiluted except for the addition of sweetening). Minimum 
size 1 pint 
Grape juice, minimum size 1 pint 
Fruit concentrates, liquid, when concentrated on a ratio 5 or more to 1... 
Fruit nectars, minimum size 1 pint 
Olives, ripe and green ripe 
Peaches, halves, slices or 
Pears—whole pears, except seckel pears, not to be packed.........ccccccccccecceees 
Pectin, liquid Blackplate Closures 
Plums 
Prunes, fresh Italian 


huckleberries, red rasp- 
and youngberries when packed 


VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


Asparagus, all-green or culturally bleached.................. 

Beans, with or without pork 

Beets—whole beets over 114” diameter not to be packed 

Carrots—whole carrots not to be packed 

Peas and carrots—fresh green peas only. Carrots not to exceed 40 
percent of total drained weight. No vegetable may be packed under 
this item until the packer has packed and set aside his full quota for 
that vegetable as established pursuant to Food Distribution Order No. 22 
and orders supplementary thereto...... 

Corn, fresh, sweet cut only 


Closures of tin plate 


1944 QUOTA 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
Unlimited 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
100% 

Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 
100% 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 


100% 
Unlimited 
100% 
100% 
100% 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Unlimited 
100% 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Unlimited 
Unlimited 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT: 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection | 
| | PEA, BEAN & 
| | CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
4 pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


DJUSTMENT 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 


FOR FILLING: 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Etc. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


; We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


_ | AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey | 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


The Fastest and Best Husker in Use 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating at a speed of 
180 ears per minute. 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use. 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. Our latest model 
husker is equipped with all steel husking rolls which are the strongest and most 
durable rolls in use. The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. We are the first to build a husker with rubber husking rolls and have had a 


Patented great deal of experience with rubber rolls. We will be sled to equip our Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN ee ee grooves and made in sections like other . THE MORRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE CUTTING MACHINE 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut forcream One large Midwestern canner has seventy-five of our cutters and has order- 


3 style corn. ed twenty-five new cutters for 1944. 


YHE MORRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain All of our latest model machines have valuable improvements 
oi. The Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the over older models. = It will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 


ntam or large varieties of corn, Ithas great capacity and has the same machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need 
‘pacity of our Morral Double Husker. in our line before you place your order. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 
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PACKS PERMITTED IN GLASS 


(Continued from page 28) 


in the base period. The manufacture 
of other home canning closures is. un- 
limited. 


Some food products are restricted as 
to the size of container that may be used, 
so as to discourage the excessive use of 
small containers. 


Permitted use of Glass Containers and 
closure material for packaging foods in 
1944 and succeeding years based on 1943 
packs is given in the accompanying 
Schedule I to the amended order L-103-b. 


CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF L-103-b 
EXTENDED TO MARCH 1 


Provisions, relating to prohibited sizes 
and non-listed items, in the new order 
L-103-b setting up 1944 quotas for glass 
containers and metal closures will not 
become effective until March 1, 1944, the 
War Production Board announced Janu- 
ary 27. This extension of time provides 
a period during which such containers 
now on hand may be used, but which, 
however, may not be used after March 1. 
The January 27 amendment also makes 
three other major changes in the order: 
The January 4 amendment contains no 
packing quotas for Tomato Paste, where- 
as, in the January 27 amendment, this 
item No. 43 in the schedule is given un- 
limited glass and closure quotas and has 
been permitted tin plate for the closure 
materials. 


Commercial users of glass containers 
who have more than one plant may apply 
a separate quota for each plant, or group 
of plants, or a collective quota for all 
plants, whichever method is preferred, 
and may also consider wholly owned 
subsidiaries in either case. 


For Apple Cider only new glass con- 
tainers of one-half gallon and larger 
used in 1943 may be included in com- 
puting the 1944 quota (set at 100 per 
cent of 1943). 


CONVEYORS IN DEMAND 


The critical need for time and labor 
saving conveyor equipment in the can- 
ning and other food processing indus- 
tries, warehouses, railroad trucking 
terminals, and quartermaster depots has 
caused heavy demand for this type equip- 
ment. Commenting on the heavy de- 
mand, Mr. Pohlman, President of Pohl- 
man & Lorenzer, Inc., originators of 
“Speedskid” Conveyors, this week said: 
“The unprecedented demand for P & L 
Ball Bearing Wheel ‘Speedskids’ in ware- 
housing and shipping of canned foods 
and food products is definite proof of 
how very satisfactory these conveyors 
are meeting the need for low cost 
handling and the tremendous saving of 
time, effort and labor.” 
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SCHEDULE I—SUPPLEMENTARY ORDER L-103-b—Continued 


VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—Continued 


Mixtures of vegetables (except succotash, and peas and carrots) which 
consist of not less than 90 percent of any combination of vegetables 
listed in this schedule: Provided, That the combination, by drained 
weight, shall consist of not more than 60 percent of any one vegetable ; 
and, Provided further, That no vegetable may be packed under this item 
until the packer has packed and set aside his full quota for that 
vegetable as established pursuant to Food Distribution Order No. 22 
and orders supplementary thereto 


Okra, including tomatoes and okra 


Peas, green 

Peppers, sweet, including pimientos. 
ounces 

Pumpkin and squash : 

Spinach, and other green leafy vegetables limited to beet, collard, 
dandelion, kale, mustard, poke and turnip greens 


Minimum size container 6 fluid 


Succotash, fresh vegetables only 


Tomatoes 

Tomato catsup and chili sauce, containing not less than 10.8 percent 
(specific gravity 1.045) by weight of dry tomato SO]idS..........ccccceeeeees 

Tomato paste from fresh tomatoes, containing not less than 25 percent 
by weight of dry tomato solids 


Tomato pulp or puree from fresh tomatoes, containing not less than 
10.8 percent (specific gravity 1.045) or more than 25 percent, by 
weight of dry tomato solids 


Tomato sauce, including spaghetti sauce, containing not less than 8.7 
percent (specific gravity 1.037) by weight of dry tomato solids, and 
not, less than 10.0 percent (specific gravity 1.042) by weight of total 
dry solids, salt free. In addition to salt, the contents may contain 
pepper, spice, oils, and other flavoring ingredients... 

Vegetable juices, or mixtures thereof, undiluted, except for the addition 
of sweetening or seasoning, minimum size 1 pint 


MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 
Beef, dried—tumblers and caps for tumblers may be used in addition 
to quota 
Beef extract 
Chicken, boned 
Corned beef hash 
Mince meat, fresh apples only. No containers holding less than one 
pound net weight of mince meat to be packed 
Pigs feet and cutlets, pickled. No containers of a capacity less than 
one pint to be packed 
Serapple (Philadelphia type) 
Tamales 
Chili con carne, with or without beans (only when packed in accordance 
with F. D. A. standards) 
Meat spreads, including ham, tongue, liver, beef and sandwich spreads. 
When packed as a spread, the chopped products shall contain not less 
than 65 percent meat, by cooked weight, with added cereal or other 
products. When packed as deviled ham or deviled tongue, the product 
shall consist of chopped meat without added cereal or other products...... 
Chopped luncheon meats, consisting of chopped, seasoned meat.with not 
to exceed 3 percent added water, by weight 
Sausage in casings, Vienna style, containing no cereal or similar sub- 
stances and not to exceed 10 percent added water by weight...........008 


Tongue 


FISH AND SHELLFISH 
Any person who packed fish or shellfish products in 1943 may pack the 
same products in 1944 or any subsequent year, except that no clam 
broth shall be packed 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Cheese spreads, processed or unprocessed. Tumblers and caps for tumblers 
may be used in addition to quota 
Milk, cultured, as classified herein refers only to those cultured or 
fermented milk or skim milk products which develop pressure within 
the container (glass bottles) due to fermentation which is produced 
by the addition of certain materials to milk or skim milk such as 
sugar, yeast, cultures, and the like ...Blackplate Closures 
Milk, fluid with or without flavoring Blackplate Closures 
Dry milk, malted milk, (including chocolate milk), and milk fortifiers 
Blackplate Closures 
Ice cream mix, dry-—notwithstanding the provision of paragraph (p) of 
this Supplementary Order L-103-b, packing quota includes pack re- 
quired to be set aside by any order of the War Production Board, the 
Food Distribution Administrator, the Department of Agriculture for 
purchase by Government agencies. Containers and closures used for 
such packs must be charged to quotas for this product.......ccccseseeseeeee 
Miscellaneous dairy products packed in returnable glass containers, 
including but not limited to fluid milk, cultured milk, liquid modifica- 
tions of milk, sweet cream, sour cream and cottage ch 


1944 Quota 


Unlimited 
100% 
100% 


Unlimited 


100% 
100% 


100% 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
200% 

50% 
100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 
200% 


150% 


125% 


100% 
Unlimited 


100% 


100% 


Unlimited 
No Closure Quota 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
RETORTS distribute steam 
uniformly and economically, 
All electric welded smooth 
inside—no rivets, 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 
SCREW TYPE JUICE EX- 
TRACTORS are particularly 
«daptable tocitrus juices,tomato 
/ulces, purees, light pastes, etc. 

‘asily adjustable by hand 


heel, Capacity: 15 to 40 gal, 


er minute, 


The “Extra Capacity” in Berlin Chapman 
Equipment that helped you to meet un- 
precedented demands in Food Production 
and rigid governmental specifications 
will also help you to pack the Highest 


Quality Food MORE PROFITABLY. 


Begin now to replace any deficiency in 
your line with Berlin Chapman High 
Speed Machines. Our expert engineering 
service is free to all canners. Write today. 


Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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: CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | a“ 
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Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 
Cooking Units 


WANT 
LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


For many years, canning production records have shown that 
Langsenkamp Canning Equipment affords these production 
advantages: 1. Increased Production Capacity. 2. Steady 
Operation. 3. Reduced Manpower Requirements. 4. Greater 
Yield from raw stock. 5. Lessened Power Consumption. — 
6. Improved Quality in finished product. 7. Reduced Cost ~ 
of Maintenance. 8. Longer Service Life. 9. Elimination of ~ 
Waste. 10. Maximum Sanitation. 11. Lower Production Costs. 7 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
Pulpers—two sizes 


Indiana Paddle Finishers 
—two sizes 


New Langsenkamp Hot 

Water Scalder — better in 

many ways. See special 
bulletin. 


Indiana Improved 
Brush Finisher 
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Langenkamp Juice Production 
Units supply the means of vol- 
ume production of quality juice 
at the lowest cost. Complete 
protection of the product 
from the time the raw stock en- 
ters the line assures juice of 
finest flavor and color and with 
lowest air content. Langsen- 
kamp Triple Tank Continuous 
sioeiiiiaineeieeanas Juice Heating Unit also avail- 
ee ee able. There is also a Hot-Break 
Tank for catsup. 


available.) 


In addition to Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
a Pulpers, Indiana Finishers, Kook- 
y More Koils and Stainless Steel Cook- 
2g ing Units, and Langsenkamp Hot 
Water Scalder, the Langsenkamp 
i Line includes other important items 
such as the Indiana Chili Sauce Ma- 
chine, Langsenkamp Circulating Re- 
heater, hens Laboratory Pulpers 
‘ and Finishers, Indiana Midget Uti- 
lity and other units as well as a 
Complete Pumpkin System. 


Indiana Juice Extractor— 
two models 


What the war emergency made imperative in the matter of production, Langsenkamp 
Production Units had already provided. The need for war-time efficiency will not only 
continue with the war, but will carry over into the days of peace. The first and most 
pressing need in a world-wide rehabilitation program will be FOOD. The days ahead 
are as important for the canner as the demands of the present are pressing. In mak- 
ing improvements in production lines for tomato, pumpkin and other fruit and vege- 
table products, install Langsenkamp Units and assure yourself of maximum efficiency 
of operation throughout the long life they will serve. 


Hot-Break Tank 


‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 


i 227-229 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


| A COMPLETE LINE OF MACHINERY AND 


: {ficial approval for improvements are now easier to obtain. CANNING if 
5 ‘lowever, you should bear in mind that each item requested EQUIPMENT ki 
must be acted upon individually and after approval for pur- & 
; chase has been granted, materials allocated must be obtained 
q in a market where production is behind demand and also where ANGSEN P 
9 high priorities continue to have precedence. Delay in placing 
orders may result in serious delays in delivery. Do not wait, 
but place your orders now. Consult your copy of Langsen- 
kamp Canning Equipment Catalog No. 42, or ask for a copy. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE CANNING PLANT 
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Continuous Juice 
Heating Unit 


Langsenkamp 
3-Way Valve 


(See _ installed 
view at top of 
opposite page) 


STEAM JACKETED 
KETTLES—all sizes 
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MOBILIZATION CANNERY LABOR 1944 


Plans of the War Manpower Commission for recruiting cannery labor. 


Every 


source to be utilized to meet food production goals. 


Commenting on the program for labor 
recruitment for the food processing in- 
dustry in 1944, Fay W. Hunter, Chief, 
Rural Industries Division of the War 
Manpower Commission, says: 


“It is recognized that the canning 
labor problem will be serious, if not 
actually acute, in many areas. The 1944 
labor recruitment plan will be based on 
both intensive recruitment and full utili- 
zation of all available labor in each com- 
munity. No attempt will be made to 
bring civilian workers, prisoners of war, 
or soldiers on pass into a plant until all 
local labor resources have been ex- 
hausted. Local labor resources include 
(1) persons who seasonally work full- 
time in food processing plants, and (2) 
persons who may have regular jobs or 
responsibilities, but who can be induced 
to lend assistance on a part-time basis, 
as a contribution to the war effort. Some 
of these individuals may not usually 
work for wages but are available for 
short shifts or evening shifts. Others 
may be looking for extra employment.” 

A program for publicity, adapted to 
local areas, is being developed coopera- 
tively by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the War Food Administration, and 
the National Canners Association. Its 
purpose is to provide a framework on 
which United States Employment Service 
local offices, county extension agents, and 
operators of canning plants can develop 
campaigns within communities for mo- 
bilizing the labor needed to harvest and 
preserve fruits and vegetables. 


“It is expected that prisoners of war 
will be available to supplement local 
labor, in larger numbers and in more 
areas, than in 1943. Surveys are now 
being made, by War Department and 
War Manpower Commission representa- 
tives, to determine points at which such 
labor will be needed, what additional 
camp facilities must be provided, and the 
length of time such labor will be 
employed. 


“Consideration is being given to sup- 
plying workers to those plants where the 
local labor supplies will not be adequate 
and where, for reasons of internal se- 
curity, prisoners of war may not be used. 


“United States Employment Service 
local offices are now engaged in revising 
data on individual plant labor require- 
ments, and in determining what housing, 
transportation and other problems may 
be expected to present themselves for 
solution. It may be stated that through 
the cooperative efforts of the canner’s 
associations and government agencies, 
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the program is much in advance of the 
same effort in 1948, and that the experi- 
ence of previous years has been a guiding 
influence.” 


The plan prepared by the Rural Indus- 
tries Division of WMC was forwarded to 
all regional manpower offices and to some 
twenty-five State canner associations for 
review and suggestions. This final plan 
(except for a few minor changes) re- 
flects the reactions of these groups. 
Operational instruction will later be 
issued. The plan: 


LABOR MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 
FOR THE 1944 REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


I. GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE PROGRAM 


A review of the results of the 1943 
labor mobilization program for the food 
processing industry, indicates that the 
basic policies and procedures as outlined 
were correct. The program for 1944 will 
be fundamentally the same with such 
variations and amplifications as are sug- 
gested by the experience of 1943. The 
1943 outline is to be retained for use as 
a part of your operating material. 


While there was no substantial loss of 
fruits and vegetables in 1943 which could 
be directly attributed to a shortage of 
cannery labor it is also true that in some 
areas and with respect to some agricul- 
tural commodities short crops resulted 
from unfavorable weather conditions and 
other unforeseen circumstances. In these 
areas the recruiting effort necessary to 
meet the labor needs of the canneries 
was materially lessened. Despite these 
local situations, however, there was as a 
whole barely enough labor available to 
handle and process the 1943 crops. Plans 
for 1944, therefore, should be premised 
on the assumption that there will be at 
least a normal crop of fruits and vege- 
tables, and that a most intensive labor 
recruitment program will be necessary 
if commodity losses are to be avoided. 


It is certain that as long as military 
activities continue, the production de- 
mands made on the food processing 
industry will be heavy. Moreover, this 
situation seems likely to continue for a 
considerable period of time after active 
warfare with any of the enemy powers 
may be terminated. The demands made 
on our food resources for consumption 
by the peoples of the occupied countries 
makes it imperative that our production 
and preservation of foods be continued 
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at peak for at least the 1944 season. 
Obviously, any slack in this production 
will be comparable in its effects to a 
decrease in the production of armament 
or other material used in combat. 


II. OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLU- 
SIONS BY REGIONAL MAN- 
POWER OFFICES 


Each regional Rural Industries repre- 
sentative has prepared a summarization 
of the operation of the 1943 labor re- 
cruitment program for the canning 
industry. When analyzed, these sum- 
maries indicate certain rather well de- 
fined factors which must be considered 
in planning the program to be followed 
by the War Manpower Commission and 
the food processing industry, and they 
point out a number of basic major re- 
quirements to be met. 


A. The extent of cooperation between 
employers in the canning industry and 
the field representatives of the War Man- 
power Commission was greater than in 
any preceding year, a most gratifying 
achievement. An opportunity remains 
for the building of a much closer work- 
ing relationship between these two 


groups, especially in developing and 
executing publicity and _ recruitment 
techniques. 


B. Any program emanating at the na- 
tional level can be but suggestive in 
character, pointing out general policies 
and courses which may be followed to 
the extent that local conditions may 
justify their use. The adaptation of the 
program at the local level lies in the 
discretion and initiative of State and 
local office representatives of the War 
Manpower Commission, especially those 
who are accountable for Rural Industries 
activities. This program is therefore 
predicated on such an application. 


C. There will be increasing difficulty 
in recruiting the men to meet the heavy 
labor requirements of the food process- 
ing industry. In the plants which pro- 
cess a large volume of tomatoes, the 
recruitment of women for peak sea- 
son operations will constitute another 
problem. 


D. There are some potential sources 
of labor now available which were not 
existent when the 1943 program was 
drafted. These include imported foreign 
workers, prisoners of war, and soldiers. 
All of these labor sources were success- 
fully utilized, in some degree, during 
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Quality, Stocks of 


Your Favorite Pea Varieties 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Producers of Old Faithful Brand Seed Peas 
for Canning and Freezing 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Phone: CU rtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 
Manufacturers of 


‘ CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WEATHER-PROOF CASES FOR ARMY. NAVY AND LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS 
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MOBILIZATION OF CANNERY LABOR IN 1944—Continued 


the 1943 season, and must be considered 
in plans for 1944. 


E. Labor clearance procedures should 
be reviewed with the thought of possible 
simplification and of reducing to a 
minimum the time element in such 
ncgotiations. The extent to which labor 
may be moved across State lines will be 
dependent upon possible limitations im- 
posed by Congressional Act. 


F. The movement of labor from one 
area to another will: involve, to a greater 
degree than before, the furnishing of 
transportation to the workers and the 
providing of housing facilities at the 
place of employment. 


G. There was a general agreement 
among regional representatives that pub- 
licity would be more effective if it were 
better timed, and if there was greater 
coordination between the various pro- 
grams initiated at both national and local 
levels, and sponsored by either the War 
Manpower Commission or employers. 


H. Enough progress has been made in 
the study of more effective utilization of 
labor in canneries to warrant the recom- 
mendation to employers that they con- 
sider the possibilities of J. I. T. and 
T. W. I. training for key workers and 
supervisory personnel. Without great 
expense a number of plants have found 
that it is possible to devise methods for 
the more effective utilization of existing 
plant labor and to the same extent reduce 
the need for additional workers. 


I. No program of this character can 
be successfully carried out unless the 
active support of the industry affected is 
obtained. This plan has been cleared 
with representatives of the canning in- 
dustry and it conforms to their thinking 
on the subject. 


III. DETERMINATION OF LABOR 
REQUIREMENTS 


In 1943, a Form USES 270.4 report of 
labor requirements was obtained on 
virtually every food processing estab- 
lishment in the United States. These 
reports reflected type of commodities 
processed, the estimated volume of pro- 
duction and the seasonal peak labor re- 
quirements for each commodity. Present 
plans contemplate the revision of these 
reports to reflect changes in these re- 
quirements as early as possible in 1944. 
The final decision on the details of these 
plans cannot be made until the food 
processors are in a position to determine 
their contracted acreages and the alloca- 
tion of production which will be expected 
of them. It is essential, however, that 
each USES local office serving food 
processing plants consider the possibili- 
ties and the extent to which revisions 
will be necessary in its data on plant 
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labor requirements. As early as possible 
local offices should plan to discuss with 
plant managers their production figures 
and anticipated labor recruitment prob- 
lems. Employers can cooperate by ascer- 
taining by correspondence or other 
means the numbers of their former 
workers’ who will be available for 1944 
operations. The local office will then be 
in a position to determine within ap- 
proximate limits the numbers and types 
of workers to be recruited locally or by 
clearance from other areas. 


IV. LABOR MOBILIZATION 


As was pointed out in the 1943 pro- 
gram, the recruitment of labor for food 
processing plants is one which cannot be 
blue printed on a nationwide scale. Of 
the various recruitment devices which 
may be suggested, each State and local 
office must determine which methods are 
more adaptable to its requirements. 


Reports show that there are more than 
five million non-working women between 
20-55 years of age without children. 
Some of these housewives can accept full 
time employment, but many of them are 
not able to work more than part time in 
addition to maintaining their homes. 
Much of this labor resource will not be 
available to canneries because of the 
difficulties of transportation and housing. 


There are also several million students 
over 16 years of age, many of whom are 
able to carry a part time job in addition 
to their school work. The recruitment of 
students as well as of women should be 
in conformity with Federal and State 
labor laws. 


The ordinary publicity methods are 
not always successful in reaching or 
appealing to these groups of workers. 
Many local offices found it necessary to 
conduct house-to-house canvasses of 
their communities in order to fill their 
employer orders. 


There is a general agreement that in 
1944 there will be increasing difficulty 
experienced in obtaining the necessary 
male workers for the heavier jobs in food 
processing plants. Unloading of baskets 
and hampers of vegetables at the re- 
ceiving platforms and the moving of 
cartons and cases of canned foods within 
the plants are typical jobs which cannot 
be satisfactorily performed by youth or 
women. During 1943 a _ considerable 
number of heavy workers were obtained 
from: ~ 


A. Imported Agricultural Workers 


The 1943 agreements with foreign 
governments covering the utilization of 
their nationals in the United States did 
not contemplate their use in non-agricul- 
tural employment, except in a few in- 
stances. However, there is now pending 


before the Congress proposed legislation 
which will permit imported workers to 
be used in food processing establishments 
under specific permission of the War 
Food Administrator. It is hoped that 
from this source some of the heavy labor 
needs can be met in 1944. 


B. Prisoners of War 


Negotiations are now under way with 
the War Department looking to the 
establishment of additional permanent or 
sub-camps from which prisoners of war 
may be obtained for seasonal food pro- 
cessing requirements. It is not possible 
at this time to quote definite figures or to 
designate the areas and locations in 
which additional camps for war prison- 
ers will be established. There is reason 
to believe, however, that in 1944 this 
source of labor will be more generally 
available than in 1943. Regional and 
State offices should survey their needs 
for prisoner-of-war labor and establish 
the necessary supporting statements as 
early as possible if additional camps are 
deemed desirable. All requests by em- 
ployers for such labor must be certified 
by the War Manpower Commission. 


C. Soldiers and Sailors on Leave 


Present indications are that the cur- 
rent agreements covering the use of 
soldiers and sailors on leave for food 
processing activities will continue in 
force in 1944. During emergencies in 
1943, these workers comprised a most 
important labor source and without their 
contribution serious losses of commodi- 
ties would have occurred in some areas. 
Soldiers and sailors, however, are not to 
be considered for employment until the 
possibilities of all other labor resources, 
including clearance orders, have been 
exhausted, and when it is certain that 
serious crop losses are imminent because 
of critical labor shortages. 


D. Cutbacks in War Production Plants 


There will be some decrease in employ- 
ment in essential war production plants. 
Provision will be made whereby War 
Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Service will be given 
advance notice of workers about to be 
released from such employment. If these 
workers are released during a period and 
in an area where canning labor is neede:, 
every attempt should be made to refer 
such workers to canneries, even if on a 
temporary basis. 


E. Part-time Workers 


There are about 18 million workers n 
trade, service and government, some of 
whom are able to work a few additional 
hours per day on another job. It his 
been possible, however, in many cas2s 
through the cooperation of their e:- 
ployers, to obtain the services of these 
workers either for short periods ea:h 
day during the canning season or during 
their vacation periods. It is suggested 
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Canners, We’re With You 100% 
We Must Keep Our Boys Well Fed! 


In trying to do our part, we suggest that you 
determine your hamper requirements early. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


5/8 Machine Made Hamper 5/8 Hand Made Hamper 


Certified Tomato Seed 


Ws: offer certified tomato seed produced in the Tri-State territory from 
hill selected seed taken from the hill androw plan. We offer 


CERTIFIED RUTGERS 


Produced in your own territory, therefore acclimated and ready to make 
top yield. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
| Easton, Maryland 
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MOBILIZATION OF CANNERY LABOR IN 1944—Continued 


that large employers, outside of the can- 
ning industry, who have established va- 
cation period policies, be approached re- 
garding the possibilities of scheduling 
employee vacations, as far as possible, 
during seasons of canning labor demand. 


F. Timing of Recruitment 


The experience of 1943 again shows 
that recruitment programs initiated far 
in advance of actual operations have 
tended to confuse the public with respect 
to the real need for labor. Planning for 
recruitment should be carried on well in 
advance of the date when operations 
commence, but recruitment itself should 
_ be delayed until there are actual jobs for 
the workers so recruited. Under present 
conditions it is not feasible or desirable 
to attempt to hold workers in reserve 
for any considerable period in advance 
of the period of actual employment. 


V. Transportation and Housing for 
Workers 


When other than local labor is to be 
used in food processing plants, the prob- 
lem of transportation and housing be- 
come factors of importance. The ex- 
perience of 1943 is that recruitment of 
workers through clearance is greatly 
facilitated when adequate provisions are 
made for the transportation of workers 
and for their housing while on the job. 
A number of instances were reported 
where recruitment efforts failed because 
of the inability to provide some or all of 
the expense of transportation of the 
workers involved. As might be expected 
some employers were reluctant to make 
commitments with respect to the ques- 
tion of transportation. Again there were 
instances where such commitments were 
made at such a late date in the negotia- 
tions that the difficulty of recruitment 
was greatly increased. Congress has not 
made funds available to the War Man- 
power Commission for the transportation 
of workers. Obviously representatives 
of the War Manpower Commission can- 
not insist upon the payment of trans- 
portation by the employer as a prere- 
quisite to recruitment efforts except in 
cases of interregional clearance, but the 
implications of the problem cannot be 
ignored. With the decrease in trans- 
portation facilities which may be owned 
by or available to the workers, there will 
be many instances where this expense 
must be met by employers rather than 
the workers themselves if recruitment 
is to be successful. 


In 1943 many employers in food pro- 
cessing have provided either permanent 
or temporary housing facilities for 
workers brought into their communities. 
Other employers have not as yet recog- 
nized the need for accommodations of 
this character. It is expected that the 
agreements will be continued whereby 
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the War Department will make available 
tents, bedding, and cooking equipment 
upon proper request of the War Man- 
power Commission through approved 
channels. The use of this equipment will 
doubtless be of assistance in emergencies 
and in the case of employers whose labor 
requirements do not justify the construc- 
tion of more permanent housing accom- 
modations. 


It would seem desirable that War 
Manpower field representatives discuss 
this problem with employers well in ad- 
vance of the operating season and that 
definite understandings with respect to 
transportation and housing be estab- 
lished. Such procedure will obviate some 
of the confusion which existed in 1943 
with respect to the movement and hous- 
ing of food processing labor. The time 
element is a factor to be dealt with in 
requesting the use of War Department 
equipment, and the needs for such equip- 
ment should be definitely determined 
sufficiently in advance of the operating 
season so that proper agency negotia- 
tions can be initiated. 


VI. WAGES 


The major obstacle to recruitment has 
been the wage differential between the 
food processing industry and other in- 
dustries using substantially the same 
type of labor. Even with the wage in- 
creases which were granted in 1943 by 
the War Labor Board, food processing 
was comparatively a low paying indus- 
try. The problem was further compli- 
cated by long or irregular hours of work 
and in some instances unpleasant work- 
ing conditions. It appears probable that 
it will be necessary for employers in the 
industry to initiate requests for further 
increases in wage rates if an adequate 
supply of labor is to be available, par- 
ticularly in those jobs which involve 
heavy labor. Obviously the wage basis 
of all recruitment activity is dependent 
upon Federal and State requirements 
governing wages, hours and conditions of 
work. Workers will not be brought- into 
an area where such immigration will 
impair the wages, working conditions 
and employment opportunities of resi- 
dent labor or displace employed workers. 


VII. PUBLICITY 


The reports from War Manpower 
regional offices point to numerous in- 
stances where publicity lacked effec- 
tiveness because of improper timing. 
Naturally there will be publicity of a 
general and nationwide character spon- 
sored by the food processing industry 
and its several associations. Plans are 
now underway to insure a better timing 
of this activity and to prevent failure of 
its purpose which might result from the 
over-emphasis at this level. 
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Most regions agreed that the most 
effective publicity was that developed on 
a local area basis. Such publicity, if 
properly prepared, adapts itself to the 
particular needs of the industry within 
an area. It is suggested that this pub- 
licity be of a continuing character made 
up of items in the local press from time 
to time calling attention to the shipment 
of processed commodities to the armed 
services or for Lend-Lease purposes, pro- 
posed developments in plant operations 
and other items of interest to the com- 
munity. During the active recruitment 
season news items indicating from day 
to day the need for workers in individual 
plants and also showing the progress 
made in recruitment were most effective. 
Employers, employment office personnel 
and civic and other groups interested in 
the recruitment program should coordin- 
ate their efforts to avoid duplication and 
conflict in statements. 

Recruitment by publicity carried on by 
the use of placards, movies, newspaper 
advertisements, sound cars and radio 
announcements, house-to-house canvass 
for either regular or part-time workers 
were effective in many communities. 
Workers were urged to spend their vaca- 
tions working in canneries. Naturally 
emphasis will be placed on the fullest 
possible utilization of part-time workers. 


VII. LABOR UTILIZATION 


The fact must be faced that from the 
standpoint of experience most of the 
labor recruited for cannery work during 
this emergency will- not need the stan- 
dards of labor which the canning in- 
dustry has been accustomed to employ 
in the past. There will be a higher rate 
of turnover in employment due in some 
cases to the physical inability of the 
workers to remain on the job for long 
periods of time. The use of inexperi- 
enced labor especially women and youth 
makes necessary the consideration by 
employers of job training within the 
plants. The types of workers most diffi- 
cult to obtain were the so-called key 
workers or those who might be engaged 
in a supervisory capacity. It is sug- 
gested that field representatives discuss 
with employers the possibility of J. I. T. 
or T. W. I. training, especially in those 
plants where turnover has been excessive 
and where no attempt to upgrade work- 
ers has been given serious consideration 
by employers. 


IX. ‘COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Nearly all regions were in agreemen 
regarding the necessity for a closer co- 
ordination between employers and thei: 
associations, on one hand, and War Man.- 
power field representatives on the other. 
The possibilities and problems of labo 
recruitment should be discussed frankly 
with employers and the labor require- 
ments of their plants should be familiar 
to employment office personnel. Attempts 
should be made to eliminate arbitrary or 
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unreasonable hiring practices or condi- 
tions of work. The progress made in 
this direction in 1943 was most gratify- 
ing but this relationship can be made 
closer and moré effective by frequent 
meetings of both employers and United 
States Employment Service representa- 
tives. These contacts should be estab- 
lished as early in the season as possible 
and certainly a considerable period of 
time in advance of actual recruitment - 
activities. Problems encountered which 
cannot be solved at the local office level 
should be referred to the appropriate 
State or regional War Manpower offices 
so that the assistance of Rural Industries 
regional representatives may be obtained. 


X. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CAN 
MANUFACTURERS 


The manufacturers of cans for the 
food processing industry will have de- 
mands for unskilled labor coming co- 
incidentally with the peak seasonal labor 
periods of the canning industry. The 
same attention should be given to filling 
these orders that is extended to orders 
received from employers in the food 
processing industry. 

The Institute also conducts an exten- 
sive publicity program of its own. It is 
desirable that this program be coordin- 
ated with similar activities on the part 
of the food processing industry and the 
War Manpower Commission. 


TO RECRUIT 500,000 WORKERS 


The War Manpower Commission in 
cooperation with the canning industry 
plans to recruit 500,000 workers this 
year to make sure that all available food 
is processed for military and civilian 
use, Paul V. McNutt, WMC chairman, 
announced February 3. 


Mr. McNutt said goals which have 
been fixed for canned fruits and vege- 
tables will make it necessary to recruit 
half a million workers, full and part- 
time, at the height of the food processing 
season. 


“We are submitting our recruiting 
plans to canners and to our own person- 
nel of the WMC United States Employ- 
ment Service in 25 States. We will be 
ready to supply workers when the 
earliest food processing begins in the 
Spring,” Mr. McNutt said. 


“These plans will be submitted to the 
National Canners’ Association at the 
convention which it will hold later this 
month in Chicago. Last season the USES 
worked in close cooperation with the 
canning industry, with 541,928 place- 
ments being made in food processing 
during the first 11 months of 1943. In 
some cases workers were placed in more 
than one canning job during the season, 
so the number of individuals for whom 
employment was found was less than the 
placement total. 


~ BALTIMORE, 
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steam gun or scalding water. 
products in process. 
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BOX 124 


Will not creep, weave, nor jump, is easily and quickly installed and readily sterilized with a 


Furnished in any length and practically 
any width. Ask your Supplier TODAY. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


“At the height of the canning season 
of 1943 about 500,000 persons were em- 
ployed in food processing. With larger 
goals of canned foods fixed for this year 
we shall need a greater number of work- 
ers at the height of the season. We 
propose to find those workers and to 
make sure that this year, as last, there 
is no wasting of food because manpower 
can not be supplied for the processors,” 
Mr. McNutt said. 


LABOR CAMP PRIORITIES 


In the amendment schedule 2 to CMP 
regulation 5-a, farm labor camps 
operated as part of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s labor program, have been 
included in the list of Government agen- 
cies and institutions eligible to use AA-2 
preference ratings to obtain mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating supplies. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS 


Here is a message for men who ex- 
pect to enter military service! Before you 
leave for the service, place your social 
security account card with your other 
valuables; and, above all, leave it in good 
hands. You will need it again when you 
return to civilian life. For information 
concerning account numbers or Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance benefits, call or 
write the Baltimore office of the Social 
Security Board located at 32 South St. 


SAVES TIME « LABOR 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical conveyor belting for Pickling, 
Canning, Freezing and Dehydration. 
On grading, sorting and picking tables, 
| also in scalders, washers, cookers, ele- 
vators, etc. 


The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air around 
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COST ACCOUNTING CHART FOR CANNERS 


* This recommended classification of accounts represents the cooperative effort of eleven cost accounting firms who represent Wisconsin canners. 
Published with permission of the Wisconsin Canners Association 


Recommended October 1943 by Wisconsin Canners Association to provide a more uniform method for canning companies to 
record their operating transactions. The numbering and titling of the accounts may be changed, and accounts may be omitted or 
added to fit individual conditions. The important consideration is that whatever accounts are used be properly classified according 
to the six principal sections into which this chart is divided, namely: 


Direct Costs Warehouse and Shipping Expense Administrative Expense 
Manufacturing Expense Selling Expense Interest and Warehousing Expense 
(Plant Overhead) 

If more than one plant is operated, a columnar ledger sheet may be used with a column for each plant and a column for 
the total of all plants. Each plant may be given a number to be included in the column account heading, so that the raw product 
account for a company operating three plants would be subdivided as 1-D1, 2-D1, and 3-D1, the first number indicating the plant. 

If more than one product is packed, there should be separate accounts for each product. Thus, for raw products there would 
be accounts such as D1-Peas, D1-Corn, and so forth for each product. This would be true for all accounts in this chart where 
segregation may be made at the time the expenditure is made. 


DIRECT COST WAREHOUSE AND SHIPPING EXPENSE 
D1 Raw Product (an account for each product) W1 = Warehouse Superintendent’s Salary 
D2 = Trucking Raw Product (an account for each product) W2_~s_ Labeling and Shipping Labor 
D3 Harvesting Raw Product (an account for each product) W3 Compensation Insurance 
D4 __— Profit or Loss on Seed (an account for each product) W141 = ‘Federal Social Security Taxes 
D5  Labor—Canning (an account for each product) W5 State Unemployment Compensation Contributions 
D6  Labor—Viner (an acount for each product) W6 Labels 
D7 Cans (an account for each size tin) W7 «Label Allowances 
D8 Boxes—Regular (an account for each size box) W8 __siInsurance on Canned Foods 
D9 Boxes—Government W9 = Heating Fuel 
D10 Glass jars, cases and caps W10 Warehouse Supplies and Expense 
Dll Sugar W11 Interplant Cartage and Freight 
D12 Salt—Canning W12 Outside Storage 
D13 Other Condiments or Ingredients W13 Power and Light 


W14 Depreciation Warehouse Equipment 
SELLING EXPENSE 


Sales Salaries 

M3 Salaries—Plant Office and Timekeepers tate Unemployment Compensation Contributions 
$5 Discount Allowed 

M4 Indirect Labor 


S6  Swells Allowance 


M5  Fieldmen’s Salaries S7 Traveling Expense 


M6 Fieldmen’s Expense 


M7 __siInsect Control Expense 
M8 Profit or Loss on Fertilizer eat 

$10 Convention Expense 
S11 Telephone and Telegraph 
M10 Building and Machinery Repair Material grap 


$12 Samples and Sample Expense 
$13 Sales Allowances 
$14 Advertising 


M11 Building and Machinery Repair Labor 
M12 Insurance—Building and Equipment 
Insurance—Compensation 


M14 Insurance—Sundry S15 Sundry Sales Expense 

M15 Property Taxes ADMINI 7 
M16 Federal Social Security Taxes At itd eee STRATIVE EXPENSE 
M17 State Unemployment Compensation Contributions A2 Office Salaries 

M18 Sundry Taxes 


A3 Federal Social Security Taxes 


Expense A4 State Unemployment Compensation Contributions 
2 A5 Stationery and Printing 
M21 Power Plant—Fuel 
A6 Postage 
M22 Power Plant—Power and Light Purchased A7 Telephone and Telegraph 
M23 Power Plant—Water 
Power A8 Association Dues and Subscriptions 


A9 Legal and Audit Fees 


M25 Power Plant—Engineers’ and Firemen’s Salaries A10 General Traveling Expense 


M26 Power Plant—Supplies and Expense 


Rent A13 Collection Expense 
Al4 Bank Exchange and Expense 
iner Nepairs A15 Officers’ Life Insurance Premiums 
M31 Viner Dismantling and Make Ready A16 Office Supplies and Expense 
M32 Field Boxes A17 Donations 
M34 oftener and Grader Salt 
M35 Washing Sodas and Chemicals (for beets, etc.) Ald Depreciation Office Equipment 
M36 Waste Disposal Supplies and Expense INTEREST AND WAREHOUSING 
M37 Plant Supplies and Expense Il Interest Paid 
M38 Miscellaneous Plant Expense 12 Field Warehousing Expense 
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CANNING TRADE 


For Canners 


Simplify and Reduce 
Insurance Problems 


The Universal Underwriters 
“stock of merchandise” 
policy for canners is like a 
“meter,” because it “measures” 
your insurance payments to fit 
your exact needs each month. 
You save work, time, money, 
also eliminate the heavy annual 
premium deposits which come 
monthly at the height of your 
canning season. 


Through this efficient, modern 
plan of participating insurance 
for canners, you are protected 
from excess loss by a $1,000,000 
fund which guarantees freedom 
from assessment. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


lt Pays 

to /nsure 
with 

Your Class 


Cauners’ Diuision 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


509 Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portland 5, Ore. 


605 Russ Bldg. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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ARMY FOOD CANS 
Protected 
prom Salt Water by 


INFRARED, BAKED FINISH 


Floating canned food from ship to shore presents a serious problem 
of spoilage by salt water eating through the thinly tin-coated metal 
cans. An Infrared baked OD semi-gloss lacquer finish, applied to 
cans in which food has already been processed, offers quick, easy 


solution to the problem. 


CONVEY 
Va ' 
WA | | | END VIEW 

INFRARED 
TUNNEL AND 
bad CONVEYOR 
The quick drying speed of Infrared baking (approximately 
3 minutes) permits rapid conveyor line production from spray 
booth through the Infrared tunnel to packing for shipment. 
From 1800 to 7200 cans per hour as required can be handled 
in this manner. This fast application of heat only slightly 
increases the temperature of the cans’ contents. Infrared 


equipment requires small space and can usually be fitted into 
present production lines. 


Specialists in Infrared baking, drying, dehydrating and pre- 
heating, Fostoria Industrial Service Centers, located in prin- 
cipal cities, have complete facilities to apply this speedy, 
economical process to your production. Write, phone or 
wire for full information today. 


FOSTORIA INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Factory & General Offices - Fostoria, 0. 
In Canada—Write Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


FOR BAKING e DRYING e 
PREHEATING e DEHYDRATING 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. es 
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PICKLE PACKERS HOLD BIG MEETING 


Eight million bushel goal set for 1944 Pickle Crop. 


Industry in Annual Meeting at Chicago 


renews its last year's pledge for 100% cooperation with Government in furnishing pickles 
for armed forces and civilian needs—Representatives of Government Agencies outline extent 
of Federal aid to packers—by Edward T. Miller, Secretary. 


of Selective Service. 
Industry.) 


OUTLINE OF WHAT TO DO AND WHAT TO EXPECT 


(1) Abide by your pledges made last year and bid promptly on Government 
Requirements for Pickles for the Armed Forces. 

(2) Urge Farmers to plant all of last year’s acreage and as much more as 
possible without curtailing other major vegetable crops. 

(3) Have Farmers order from local dealers Fertilizer for Pickle Cucumbers 
at once, so they will be sure to get it. 

(4) Do not ask Deferment for help unless you can meet the Test Questions 

(See Wartime Status’ of Labor in the Pickle 


If the industry is going to have pickles 
enough for the Armed Forces and for 
civilian needs, it has got to take off its 
coat and go after a big crop in 1944. In 
a word, that is a summary of the results 
of the big, successful 51st Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 13th. One hundred and seventeen 
delegates. were present representing 
every section of the “pickle map” except 
the Pacific Coast. Enthusiasm ran high 
and interest was maintained to the last 
minute of the full day’s session. 


President Lewis Sherman called the 
session to order a few minutes after 10 
o’clock and proceeded with his annual 
address in which he outlined the high- 
lights of the work of the Association 
during the past year. “In the effort to 
supply food, the National Pickle Packers 
Association has cooperated with Govern- 
ment Agencies,” Mr. Sherman said, 
“endeavoring to supply the necessary 
quantities of cucumbers for pickling in 
order to furnished a balanced diet to the 
Armed Forces and to our Consuming 
Public at home. The importance of 
‘cucumbers for pickling’ as an essential 
crop has been recognized. Fertilizer to 
produce more cucumbers for pickling was 
granted farmers at the request of the 
pickle industry. 
tracts of the industry’s representatives 
with at least four Government agencies, 
the various states’ Selective Service 
Headquarters have been advised that 
cucumbers for pickling is an essential 
industry and that cucumbers for process- 
ing should be included in the list of 
crops, (Group B), the growing of which 
are considered essential in the war 
effort.” 


President Sherman spoke of the in- 
stances of individual firms having suf- 
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As the result of con- ~ 


fered losses as a result of the mainte- 
nance of March 1942 ceilings throughout 
1942 and most of 1943 in the face of 
greatly increased prices paid to farmer 
and to labor, and of the efforts made by 
the Association to secure relief for the 
entire industry. Relief came November 
2, 1948, (MPR-488) granting a permis- 
sible advance of 25 cents a bushel to 
salters and briners and adding 5 per cent 
to March 1942 ceiling prices of final 
processors. He also reviewed the efforts 
to secure increases in prices to cover 
increases in labor costs which was finally 
granted January 1, 1944, to firms or 
individuals who had applied for it. He 
said the Association is continuing its 
efforts to secure relief for the entire 
industry, regardless of whether the in- 
dividual firms had applied for it or not. 
At all times, he declared, the Association 
had had splendid cooperation from the 
various Government representatives in 
Washington. 


ESSENTIALITY OF CUCUMBERS 
FOR PICKLING 


Mr. Leonard S. Fenn, of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch WFA, who was pres- 
ent as the representative of the War 
Food Administration, spoke on essential- 
ity of cucumbers for processing, and 
procurement of fertilizer for that pur- 
pose. “It is my understanding,” he said, 
“that the industry has been anxious to 
reestablish acreage for cucumbers for 
pickling on the basis of the 1941-42 level 
when planted acreage was 123,390 and 
126,590 acres, respectively. There was a 
significant reduction in acreage between 
1942 and 1943. The ’42 acreage was 
high in relation to the acreage of recent 
years, while the 1943 acreage compares 
1easonably close with acreage during 
past years. 
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“The requirements for pickles for the 
Armed Forces are substantial and will 
require the production from an acreage 
equal to approximately 25 per cent of 
the 1943 acreage. In addition there will 
be a heavy civilian demand. Actual 
acreage goals for cucumbers for pickles 
were not discussed at the State Goal 
Meetings and no goals will be estab- 
lished. We realize of course that there 
is nothing to prevent the industry from 
increasing acreage on their own initia- 
tive. The requirements for pickles for 
the Armed Forces is relatively larger 
and may result in a procurement prob- 
lem. Any suggestion that the industry 
might have as to how best any procure- 
ment might be handled with the minimum 
of difficulty would be appreciated.” 


“As for Fertilizer Procurement for 
cucumbers for pickles,” Mr. Fenn said, 
“the delivery and use of fertilizer is 
covered under FPO No. 5 in which 
cucumbers for pickles are classified as a 
Group B crop. From a careful study of 
the fertilizer outlook for the coming 
season, it appears that the supply of 
fertilizer materials available for food 
production during the coming season is 
larger than in any previous year, except 
potash. It is anticipated that the de- 
mand for fertilizer will be considerably 
greater than last year, when the demand 
was in excess of the available supply. 
However, the supply will be generally 
adequate, and if farmers order early and 
are willing to accept delivery in advance 
of actual needs there should be no 
fertilizer difficulty this year for either 
Group A or Group B crops. It is sug- 
gested that farmers should make appli- 
cation for fertilizer to their local dealers 
or suppliers as required in FPO-5 Re- 
vised as soon as they determine their 
acreage of specific crops.” 


PICKLE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES IN 1944 


From the opening remarks of the 
buyer at the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, Mr. A. W. Nygren, it was quite 
clear to everyone present that pickle 
packers in general had grown careless 
in submitting their bids, or may be in 
not submitting their bids, in response to 
the Quartermaster’s requests. Mr. Ny- 
gren administered a much deserved 
scolding to the pickle packers for their 
dilatory methods. A lot of questions 
were asked Mr. Nygren, after which the | 
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READY NOW... 
SPEEDWAYS 


GRAVITY CASE 


CONVEYOR 


SAVES TIME & 
LABOR COSTS! 


@ DON'T WORRY about laborage shortages and handling 
costs. . . use SPEED WAYS GRAVITY case conveyor. . . 


lightweight, ball bearing, sturdily built . . . portable or per- 
manent installations! SbEED WAYS is multi-purposed and ad- 
justable to every job! 


10’ and 5’ straight sections 45° and 90° curves 
and three sizes of adjustable stands! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


Weighs only7 


AGENTS! pounds a ft. 


There are a few choice 
territories still available for 
this live-wire line. Write 
now! 


3080 MAIN ST. 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 
AMherst 2100 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces oF pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ios 


amse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


| GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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HEAVY PACK SEEDS 
Grown in the Cold Frosty North 


HART’S SEEDS 


are produced on clean, diseas2 {ree land from 
proven parent stock and are carefully rogued 
and cleaned by the most modern machinery. 


PEAS — BEANS — CORN 
BEET — CARROT 
CUCUMBER 
SPINACH — SQUASH 


Selected Strains for Canners or Dehydrators. 
We have adequate stocks of highest quality 
strains and solicit your inquiries. 


(BUY WAR BONDS) 


THE CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Growers since 1892 
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packers present raised their hands in a 
renewal of their last year’s promise to 
“give their supply, prorated over the 
next twelve months, of all pickles from 
1200 to 3000 size inclusive and 50 per 
cent of their supply of 3600 to 6000 size 
inclusive of those grades suitable to meet 
Government specifications.” 


WAR-TIME STATUS OF LABOR IN 
PICKLE INDUSTRY 


Mr. A. C. Fowler, of Washington, 
D. C., appeared in place of Mr. George 
W. Hill, Chief Program Branch, Office 
of Labor, WFA, to explain the war-time 
status of labor and to answer questions 
which might be asked by pickle packers. 
He explained the great shortage of man- 
power and the very urgent need of plac- 
ing every available man who is physic- 
ally fit in the Armed Forces and there- 
fore of the necessity of employing more 
women and older men. In each packer’s 
labor problem, he urged that the packer 
get in contact with the Local Area Man- 
power Commission office which, he said, 
had almost unlimited power to settle all 
difficulties. 


In regard to Labor Deferment, those 
present by their questions wanted to 
know more about how they should pro- 
ceed to get key men deferred. Colonel 
Harry W. Taylor, of the Regional Office 
of Selective Service, said it was possible 
to obtain deferments, but after all the 
evidence was in, the final test in every 
case is put in the following three 
questions: 


1. Does the job have to be done? 
2. Is he doing the job? 
3. Can he be replaced? 


The burden of the proof in the answers 
to these three questions rests upon the 
employer and if his proof is not con- 
clusive, deferment cannot be made, but 
if he proves conclusively that the job 
has to be done and that the employe is 
doing it thoroughly and efficiently and 
cannot be replaced, then deferment is 
possible. 


PRICE CEILINGS ON CUCUMBERS 


Mr. Walter Scions, of the Office of 
Price Administration, whose background 
was the pickle industry, was listened to 
with intense interest as he reviewed the 
difficulties of OPA in attempting to meet 
the requirements of industry and at the 
same time prevent inflation. The price 
ceiling regulation for 1943 crop pickles 
permits the payment of parity prices to 
growers and it is understood that the 
1944 ceilings will also permit payment 
of such parity prices. The U. S. parity 
as of December was $1.07 per bushel. 
But the Office of Price Administration at 
Washington is waiting for Congress to 
make up its mind in regard to pricing. 

“In order that OPA may know what 
it is doing,” said Mr. Scions, “we have to 
have facts from you packers. We know 
that 1936 to 1939 were not profitable 
years but we must know more about 
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them. Therefore you may expect groups 
of accountants to call upon you—prob- 
ably 25 or 30 plants about the country— 
to obtain a more intimate picture of the 
business. We bespeak your cooperation 
with them.” 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION 


The newly appointed representative of 
the Association at Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Daniel R. Forbes, stated the major 
problems of the pickle industry, as he 
saw them, are: (1) Obtaining an ade- 
quate supply of raw material; (2) Ata 
price adequate to encourage production 
for processing; (3) with adequate con- 
trol to prevent diversion to the lush 
fresh market; (4) price adjustment by 
OPA to permit operation with reason- 
able profit. To these basic problems are 
related the additional important items 
as, the status of the industry before the 
War Manpower Commission, supplies of 
containers, priority rating for equip- 
ment, all of which depend upon the 
essentiality rating of pickles as a food. 
All of these involve dealings with the 
Department of Agriculture, War Food 
Administration, OPA and WPB. 

At 3 o’clock, the Meeting went into 
Executive Session for the consideration 
of the business of the Association. Mr. 
Earl Price, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, explained the reasons why 
the Association needs more funds for 
the important work before it. He moved 
the adoption of the Resolution presented 
to the membership by mail 30 days ago 
whereby the By-Laws be amended pro- 
viding for modification of the annual 
dues. The motion was supported and 
after a few questions but no objections, 
the resolution was adopted unanimously 
and the Secretary was ordered to send 
out invoices for the 1944 dues in accord- 
ance with the terms of the amended 
By-Laws. 


THE ELECTION 


The Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented by Mr. Earl Van 
Holten, Chairman. The following were 
nominated and elected as officers for the 
ensuing year: President, John A. Miller, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Vice-President, Lewis 
A. Hirsch, Louisville, Ky.; Treasurer, C. 
J. Sutphen, Chicago, Illinois; Consultant, 
Dr. F. M. Fabian, East Lansing, Mich. 


DENIED SHARK FISHING RIGHTS 


Coordinator of Fisheries Harold L. 
Ickes January 31 denied the appeal of 


the captains of four West Coast fishing’ 


vessels from a decision denying them 
permits to fish for sharks out of Seattle, 
Wash. The permits had been denied by 
the area Coordinator because, the co- 
ordinator said, the vessels had been taken 
out of the crucial pilchard or sardine 
fishery at San Francisco. 

This was the first occasion on which 
such action had been taken against a 
fishing vessel for abandoning the pil- 
chard fishery. 


SMALLER SALMON PACK 
PREDICTED 


Although many of the war created 
problems of the Alaska salmon industry 
are well on the way to solution, nature 
is expected to take a hand in reducing 
the quantity of salmon that will be avail- 
able to packers this year and in all 
probability the 1944 pack will be about 
200,000 cases less than last year, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, Director of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, reported to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
January 28. 


The average Alaska pack, made up of 
five species of salmon taken all the way 
from British Columbia border to distant 
Bristol Bay, is slightly more than 6,000,- 
000 cases. The pack in 1943 was 5,412,- 
000 cases and a decline to about 5,200,000 
is predicted for the coming season. 


The size of the runs that will be 
available to commercial fishermen this 
year depends upon several factors, Dr. 
Gabrielson said. The most important of 
these are the number of fish in the 
parent runs several years ago and 
weather conditions at that time which 
largely determined how many of the 
salmon survived the first months of life. 
Mortality of young salmon from the egg 
stage until the time they migrate to the 
ocean—several months to a year or more, 
depending on the species—may be as 
high as 99 per cent, scientists have 
found. 


In southeastern Alaska, where the 
greatest decline is expected this year, 
the pink salmon runs will probably be 
small because an unusually severe win- 
ter in 1942-43 is believed to have killed 
a large percentage of the fish that would 
normally :mature and return to the 
streams as spawners in 1944. Since the 
pink salmon is by far the most impor- 
tant species in southeastern Alaska, the 
total pack in this area will probably 
show a decline. 


In central Alaska, however, the out- 
look is more favorable and the pack may 
be at least as large as last year. This 
area ranks second only to southeastern 
Alaska among the most important pink 
salmon producing areas of the world and 
average runs of this species are antici- 
pated in this section. In western Alaska, 
which produces more red salmon than 
any other fishing grounds, runs of nearly 
normal size are expected. 


As a basis for predicting the abui- 
dance of salmon, the Fish and Wildli‘e 
Service makes aerial and other surve;s 
of the relative number of fish on tle 
spawning grounds and collects data «n 
the climatic conditions which affect su:- 
vival of the young. This information ‘s 
combined with biological data on the ae 
at which the different species mature. 
The Service also maintains a laborato:y 
in southeastern Alaska where extensi’¢ 
studies of conditions affecting surviv.l 
are under way. 
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UNTREATED SEEDS SPERGON TREATED 


bigger crops 


The ability of this fungicide to prevent seed decay, 
stimulate growth, and provide healthy plants that give 
greater yields has been proven by many growers and un- 
biased experiment stations. Spergon is long lasting, com- 


HEADQUARTERS for 
QUALITY PACKAGING per with inoculants, safe to use and sure in results. 


Labels - Box Wraps 
Packets + Cartons « Folding Boxes. Spe pe O n 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. re 


Merchandise Envelopes and Cards 


STECHER-TRAUNG 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY “(IS 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO I, CALIF. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N. ¥ 


Offices in Principal Cities 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 
For complete information and distributors’ names urite 


WOODRUFFP’S 


CONTRACT SINCE 
1865 


GROWERS 


For Immediate and Future Delivery 


MUSTARD SPINACH 


BEANS CORN 
PEAS 


WOODRUFF & SONS 


| INCORPORATED 
WIRE | “ORANGE. 


_ PHILLIPS PACKING co 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
Or Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND | 
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THE BOSS--IS THE CONSUMER! 


After taking care of the war's demands, let's tie to something substantial that we may pro- 


mote by our own efforts—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Editorials and executives all urge can- 
ners to prepare as never before for 
production goals dependent on_ the 
weather in some large part at least. 
Newspapers and the trade press will 
spread the news, all hands will con- 
fidently expect goals as set to be met. 
Harvest and canning time will tell the 
tale. 


Governmental agencies will be me- 
morialized with splendid advices as to 
how their needs may best be met by the 
industry as a whole, plans will be laid 
accordingly and in some cases will ma- 
ture almost in line with first plans. 
Others will fall by the wayside. Nothing 
strange about all this, such happenings 
have been a part of the canning business 
in peace and war since the beginning and 
always will be. Let’s tie to something 
substantial that we may promote by 
means of our own efforts. After all, 
basically, the consumer of our goods is 
still “The boss.” After her or him 
comes, the distributors, first the retailer 
and then the wholesaler. These dis- 
tributors will need all the help that may 
be provided in 1944 and the post-war 
era if they are to profitably survive. 
But remember: before all else the Armed 
Forces—the war—must be supplied. 


You may not even lightly dismiss the 
need of large operators in the food field 
for this same help I am outlining. The 
larger they are, the more the help will 
be appreciated. So far, large canners 
have swung nobly into line in the past 
year with the sort of services enjoyed 
by all the foregoing. Naturally, with 
large advertising budgets at their dis- 
posal one would expect the leaders in the 
industry, Del Monte, Libby, Minnesota 
Valley, Heinz and countless others to do 
outstanding jobs, and they have. Pages 
of national advertising have helped ma- 
terially in various ways to make easier 
the job of the retail distributor and that 
of the wholesaler. Now it seems only 
fair that the smaller canner do his share 
as far as he can. Probably he is willing 
but hesitant about getting started. 


EAGER TO LEARN 


Listen any Monday night to Dr. I. Q. 
on the air and at first you will be sur- 
prised at the apparent lack of common 
information possessed by many folks 
with at least money enough for a good 
seat in a leading moving picture house 
in some of our leading cities. Think a 
moment and you will then realize you are 
listening to a cross-section of the popu- 
lation. That some are just naturally 
more fortunate than others in having 
been given larger opportunities for 
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acquiring information that enables them 
to correctly answer the $64 question. In 
the canning trade in war time, and all 
the time, there are a lot of angles that 
seem simple enough to us on the inside, 
but to the uninitiated look like dark 
secrets. Remember how long we were in 
getting folks to believe you might safely 
leave the contents of a tin can in the 
container after it was opened? And 
probably at least 20 per cent of them 
still feel their health is most safely 
protected if they do rush and empty the 
can as soon as the can opener has done 
its work. What a fight has been waged 
by those in the know for the retention 
by the consumer of the liquor on the 
canned food! Leading canners are still 
carrying this banner on their labels and 
otherwise carrying on the good work. 

The war on one front or another will 
continue for some time. The need for 
scrap iron will continue as long as the 
war lasts. Let’s use every effort in 1944 
to see to it that consumers are advised 
on your labels to save the can for recla- 
mation. If space allows, tell how it can 
best be saved. By all means, if your 
container is not scrap-worthy, tell that 
story also in order that useless effort be 
avoided. 

Customers in many areas will welcome 
reprints of the current ad by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute Inc. It’s timely, 
it tells a fine story and enough along the 
same lines will help curb the trend to 
glass for preserved foods. Look out, I’m 
not taking sides as yet in this contro- 
versy, but I have seen an average of 
several dollars a day breakage in glass 
containers being delivered by inexperi- 
enced truck drivers to retail stores. For 
just a moment I was tempted to wish 
for the good old days of tins and nothing 
but tins. One can always be on the look- 
out for some unbiased piece of advertis- 
ing material available for redistribution 
to interested customers, and get it into 
their hands with but little added expense. 
Can Companies are fruitful sources of 
such material. 


MOVING RELEASED GOODS 


Best of all, direct services can be ren- 
dered customers by acquainting your- 
selves with their particular problems and 
doing little things. to help solve them, 
to the mutual benefit of all parties con- 
cerned. For instance, unexpectedly you 
receive word that several hundred cases 
of product you have been holding for 
Government release has been turned back 
to you. You are anxious to get it into 
the hands of the consumer at the earliest 
possible moment. One of your principal 
distributors has no road salesmen but 
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depends on a weekly sales bulletin for 
the posting of his trade. You can offer 
to pay the cost of mailing the issue to 
your customers trade if he will include 
a full page description of your product 
and a statement as to why in the face 
of shortages it is now available. You 
both benefit, your brand acquires added 
prestige in the eyes of your trade. 

One of the leading soap manufacturers 
has recently started a service to retail 
dealers and small chains that is meeting 
with a lot of approval. It’s somewhat 
ambitious for a small canner but there 
are ideas in it that all may adopt with 
a lot of resultant good. This service 
shows six small layouts and a newspaper 
size handbill or news print page layout 
and mats are available for those who 
want them. It’s probably designed to 
be issued quarterly as needed, certainly 
not more often. 

Speaking of a leading brand of soap, 
the suggested ad says, “Don’t waste 
soap, keep soap dish as dry as _ the 
Sahara.” Another blurb is “We know 
it’s tough and we thank you for carrying 
your own bundles.” And, “Saturday’s 
our busy time, so help us in our job by 
shopping early in the week and so avoid- 
ing the mob!” Then the ads swing into 
the fat salvage campaign and various 
bits of good advice are offered to the 
housewife who is anxigus to cooperate. 
Now the average small canner willing 
and ready to do something constructive 
toward helping his customers do a better 
sales job is not in a position to use 
advertising nor are many of his retail 
customers. It only remains then for him 
to work out dealer’s store hangers or 
easels that will convey when displayed 
the messages he wants relayed to the 
consumer. The reading need not be ex- 
tensive, the messages must be short at 
best in order to command any reader 
interest. The average show-card writer 
will provide a number of good ones, your 
own organization will have several on 
tap. 

The waste fat saving campaign is 
right down the canner’s alley as the 
Government wants the fat saved in tin 
cans. These cans may as well be you's 
even though the label is to be remove. 
Waste paper campaigns are apt to le 
less continuous than the Save the Fat 
activity, and less adaptable to the he'p 
of what you may logically do toward 
helping. Any food conservation plan 
will benefit from the aid you can render. 


. Witness Minnesota Valley’s notable color 


contribution: “A Patriot has eaten here” 
or something along that line as a caption 


(Please turn to page 56) 
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REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Your Cases and Cartons 


WITH THESE MODERN 
LIGHT WEIGHT BALL BEARING WHEEL 
P & L SPEEDSKID CONVEYORS 


Load and Unload in 1/5 the Usual Time 


Write Today for New Catalog No. 4110 


Conveyor es POHLMAN & LORENZER, INC. 


Engineers “A ‘ 549 WEST RANDOLPH STREET * CHICAGO 


For aggressive representation in Philadelphia, the name to remember is 


WILGUS & SAMPSON 


Lafayette Building, 437 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


FOOD BROKERS — MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Members—National Food Brokers Association 


Successors to Charles C. Miller & Co. 


SEEDS 


Meet Canners’ Needs 


N 


We are now celebrating our 160th Anniver- 
sary. We are proud to say that canners 
everywhere put full faith in our seeds be- 
cause they have met the requirements of 
the most discriminating canners. They 
are uniform, prolific, true to type, and of 
the finest color. 


We have proved by time that we have 
quality seeds—so this year buy the finest 
—Buy Landreth’s. 


NT LABELCOMPAN D. Landreth Seed Co. 


INCORPORATED 
_ DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS Canal Street, BRISTOL, PENNA. 


Now Celebrating Our 160th Anniversary 


VIRGINIA 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
e Juices « Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Lull Before the Big Meeting—A 
Worm’s Eye View of What Canned Foods 
Holdings Were At the Beginning of This 
Year—Don’t Forget the Eight Months to 
Go—The Real Situation About Spot 
Stocks—A Glance At Growers’ 
Prices? 


THE LULL—TIn all the years that 
you can remember the week be- 
fore the big national meeting was 
always a time of waiting, and 
generally of hoping, and this year 
is no exception. It is generally 
reported that the market is mark- 
ing time, which ought to be easily 
understood in these military days. 

If there are any canners who 
still have goods which they might 
offer, they would not likely choose 
this time to offer them. The can- 
ners know where they stand in this 
matter of spot stocks, and have not 
been misled by the rumors of huge 
supplies of foods yet to come upon 
the market. And for the market 
operators, distributors and brokers 
who may hold that opinion, we sug- 
gest they read carefully the de- 
tailed report of the holdings in 
California, as given in the Cali- 
fornia Market following this. Note 
first that this report covers these 
holdings to January 1st, an aver- 
age of about eight months before 
new goods can be put on the mar- 
ket. And notice, too, that the com- 
parisons with a year before, ac- 
tually cover the packings of 1942, 
one of our record years of packs. 
If you weigh the unsold stocks on 
hand at the beginning of this year, 
you will be surprised at their 
smaliness in practically every item ; 
and then as you read on you will 
find that even these small stocks 
are not actually on the market, but 
are voods that have been sold, or 
alloited, but not shipped nor billed 
at the time of the compilation. That 
repccents an honesty of reporting 
that hends backwards, giving the 
ben: ‘it of the doubt to their ulti- 
mate acceptance, though where 
you would find anyone who would 
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refuse further goods, even now and 
with no forethought to the future, 
we don’t know because all distribu- 
tors know they will soon again be 
hunting supplies harder than they 
ever did. By and large they had 
good packs this past season on the 
Coast, and they say that the North- 
west, i.e., up the coast from Cali- 
fornia, is in about the same condi- 
tion, with rare exceptions. 


If the Coast with its huge packs 
have no surplus where do they get 
the dope that supplies are heavy 
and likely to flood upon the market 
and break prices? The answer is: 
their hopes are father to the 
thought. 


It would be most fortunate if we 
did have abundant stocks; the war 
needs a whole lot more than we 
have. The Quartermasters Depart- 
ments have shown you that they 
have not covered for their entire 
requirements, and who can look at 
the rapidly developing battles on 
all fronts, and remembering the 
imminent opening of the greatest 
battle ever, figure that we have too 
much? We haven’t punctured 
Germany’s armed fortress as yet, 
and only this week made a break 
into the very outer lines of Japan’s. 
To be deluded that the war is 
nearly over is unfortunate, but 
even if it were you have had made 
plain to you that we will need even 
more foods, especially, for the re- 
leased nations which have been 
starving, and which cannot get 
into food production for many 
months, even if there be no revolu- 
tionary outbreaks to set back all 
such efforts: There can be no 
peace for us with the rest of the 
world starving, and so the food 
producers have a job cut out for 
them that can easily last for many 
years. These things have a bear- 
ing upon the canned foods market, 
and upon the determination of 
every canner to get in and prepare 
in 1944 for the greatest output of 
good canned foods ever made. 
That’s backing the attack, for we 


do not have to repeat that food is 
even more important than shot and 
shell. So we are not talking war, 
we are trying to show our industry 
what confronts it, and to keep it 
from being misled by false rumors. 


HAPPENINGS—As you will see 
elsewhere in this issue the labor 
question for food producers is be- 
ing given serious consideration, 
and plans are now afoot to enlist 
half a million employees to assure 
the growing, and saving of all the 
crops grown. Starting thus early, 
with the co-operation of the indus- 
try the results may be confidently 
counted upon. A sidelight on this 
is the action to ease up on the sup- 
plies needed to build and equip 
Labor Camps, also given in detail 
elsewhere. 

Secretary Frank M. Shook, of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, 
in his little “The Tri-State In- 
former” tells of a meeting of the 
farmers, canners and AAA repre- 
sentatives to thresh out the ques- 
tion of prices to growers on the 
leading canning crops of this terri- 
tory. Naturally, it is only a con- 
sideration, since the word had not 
been given by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. But as he says it 
does represent a powerful trend in 
thinking. Roughly they decided 
upon a price of $29 per ton run of 
the field, with $33 per ton for U. S. 
graded tomatoes No. 1s, and $25 
for 2s.. That was tops, other sec- 
tions of the same region placed at 
$28, $32, and $24. 

On snap beans the proposed 
prices ranged from $90 to $92, 
with differentials for varying 
grades, and in some localities. 

In lima beans these proposed 
prices ranged from $115 in New 
Jersey to $90 in some other sec- 
tions, and again with differentials 
for percentages of green. 

On sweet corn the same prices 
as last season were thought all 
right, i.e., $19 field run price; 
$17.50 for Evergreen and $19.50 
for yellow and other white corns. 
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THE MARKET—As we have inti- 
mated there has been even less 
market activity this week than 
usual, and that is “somethin’.” 
They have been trying to pack 
some spinach here, but the weather 
turns too cold, with some snow, 
and that does not help. 

You have this week the Ceiling 
Prices on the leading items of 
canned foods and this will serve to 
answer those questions. We have 
not repeated these tables weekly 
recently, for want of space—that 
old Quota on paper, you know. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Seeking Futures—Some Buyers Still Hedg- 

ing—Want Tomato Juice—Some Beans 

Reported Offered, and the Prices—Texas 

Spinach Pack Hit—Some Grapefruit Juice 
Arriving—Good Retailer Demand for 
Canned Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Feb. 4, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—While spot mar- 
kets have remained in rather quiet 
position during the current week, 
increasing interest is evident in 
futures, and distributors are seek- 


ing to place commitments with’ 


canners for fancy quality goods for 
private label needs, on the basis 
of canner ceilings on date of ship- 
ment, when and if packed. Mean- 
while, a fair volume of vegetables 


for cannery shipment has been re- | 


ported on the market, although 
packer offerings in most instances 
remain limited to small lots, prob- 
ably representing cleanups of 
carryover goods. 


THE OUTLOOK — While distribu- 
tors have been somewhat reassured 
on inventories as a result of state- 
ments from Washington that Gov- 
ernment needs from the 1944 
canned foods packs will exceed 
those during the past year, many 
jobbers are disposed to follow con- 
servative inventory policies. As a 
number of jobbers have put it, they 
have made fair profits during the 
past season, and see nothing to be 
gained by “going out on a limb” on 
canned foods inventories. Particu- 
larly in view of the fact that gen- 
eral apprehension exists as to the 
degree of inventory writeoffs that 
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will be necessary in readjustment 
to peacetime marketing. 


_ TOMATOES — Offerings of toma- 
toes out of the South remain small, 
although it is reported that small 
lots of 2s may still be picked up in 
the Tri-States at ceiling levels. 
Buying interest is more general on 
10s, however, and this size ap- 
parently has reached the cleanup 
stage with canners. There is some 
interest shown in tomato juice, but 
offerings are light. Jobbers are 
now seeking to book futures orders 
on juice. 


BEANS—Some offerings of New 
York State refugee beans were re- 
ported on the market this week, 
with jobber interest centered main- 
ly on the fancy quality. No. 2 
fancy 4-sieve cut refugees were re- 
ported available at $1.45, f.o.b. 
canneries, with extra standard 3- 
sieve cut at $1.35 and standard 
5-sieve cut listing at $1.20. With 
ration points eliminated, distribu- 
tors are now featuring standard 
cut beans at retail in a move to cut 
down inventories, with the chains 
featuring this item at 11 cents per 
can in this market. 


SPINACH — Reports from Texas 
this week indicate that the ex- 
pected heavy spinach pack in the 
Rio Grande Valley will not ma- 
terialize, due to widespread blue 
mold crop damage. Many canners 
consequently have been unable to 
complete deliveries on orders al- 
ready accepted, but with the new 
crop due in late February, orders 
are being taken at $1.17!4 per 
dozen, f.o.b. canneries, for fancy 
2s, for shipment when ready. The 
trade is awaiting reports from 
Baltimore, where it is expected 
that some spinach packing opera- 
tions may develop shortly. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Some inter- 
est is being shown currently in 
offerings of fancy corn for cannery 
shipment, with canners in the 
midwest booking some additional 
orders. The trade is also looking 
over the situation in canned peas, 
but buyers appear interested prin- 
cipally in the top grades at this 
time. Jobbers are endeavoring to 
place orders for 1944 pack lima 
beans with southern canners, but 
packers generally are not disposed 
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to accept orders at this time. It 
is expected, however, that some 
trading activity will materialize 
after the processor conferences in 
Chicago. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Distributors 
are getting shipments of new pack 
grapefruit juice from Florida and 
Texas canneries, with most can- 
ners invoicing on the basis of ceil- 
ings of $1.1214 for fancy 2s and 
$2.55 for fancy 46-ounce, both un- 
sweetened, f.o.b. canneries. It is 
reported that the pack is lagging 
considerably behind last year’s 
totals, and it is not expected that 
volume will come up to 1943 totals. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKS — Consider- 
able interest is shown in the trade 
here in figures released by Can- 
ners’ League of California, show- 
ing unsold stocks of fruits and 
vegetables at California canneries, 
as of January 1, this year and last, 
as reported elsewhere. 


SALMON—Jobbers here report a 
good retailer demand for salmon, 
and are anxiously awaiting addi- 
tional allotments from packers on 
the Coast. Distributors are anxi- 


‘ous to build up inventories against 


the Lenten demand. Resale offer- 
ings of salmon continue almost nil. 


SHRIMP—Jobbers are finding it 
most difficult to take care of the 


retailer call for shrimp. With the ~ 


current season’s pack only about 


half that of last season, bulk of the : 
supplies are required for govern- ~ 


ment needs. 


OTHER FISH—Offerings of tuna | 


remain off the market, with job- 
bers seeking small lots at resale to 


fill pressing requirements. Sar- | 


dines are also in demand locally, 


with offerings limited. Increasing 
jobber interest is shown in south- © 
ern pack herring, and this item © 


will probably attain more impor- 


tance in the market this year if 7 
Chesapeake Bay canners are able ¥ 


to make a sizable pack. 


BIRDS EYE-SNIDER HEAD- 
QUARTERS MOVED 


The headquarters office of the Birds § 
Eye-Snider operation of General Foods § 
Corporation was moved recently from 250 4 
Park Ave. to 383 Madison Ave., New § 


York City. 
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HAVE YOU TAKEN A GOOD LOOK 
AT YOUR CUSTOMERS LATELY? 


If you take a really good look, 
you'll see that you have a “new 
kind” of customer. | 

The people you’re serving to- 
day are more discerning shoppers. 
Women, and men too, this past 
summer have learned a lot about 
canned food quality from their 
own experience in home-canning, 
victory-gardening, or helping out 
in commercial canneries. 


They know from experience 
that the best way they can be sure 
of full value for their ration points 
is to get a brand they know and 
LIKE — like Del Monte. 


Yes, these “new” customers ap- 
preciate more than ever what Del 
Monte Quality really means. That’s 
bound to make Del Monte Foods 
even more important to your bus- 
iness when the war is won. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Year Began With Shortened Spot Stocks— 
Good Demand for ‘‘Dents’’—Market Condi- 
tions in the Northwest About as in 
California—Hope to Increase Pea 
Pack—Sardines in Heavy 

ip) dA 


Alas, 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Feb. 3, 1944. 


STOCKS—With characteristic en- 
terprise and timeliness, the Can- 
ners League of California has 
issued figures in detail showing the 
carryover of California canned 
fruits and vegetables as of January 
1, 1944, exclusive of goods that 
have been sold to the Government. 


Along with these are figures show- 


ing the movement of these items 
during their respective seasons 


compared with the same period a. 


year earlier. Reports were re- 
ceived from canners representing 
about 98 per cent of the pack, with 
careful estimates of the carryover 
of those not reporting. The figures 
include both tin and glass, with the 
exception of tomato products in 
glass bottles, fruits being reduced 
to the No. 214 basis and vegetables 
listed in actual cases. 


Apricots on hand, sold and un- 
sold, amounted to 118,993 cases, 
against 542,788 cases a _ year 
earlier, with 36,368 cases unsold. 
Stocks of cherries totaled 40,730 
cases, against 55,224 a year ago, 
with 14,750 unsold. Stocks of pears 
totaled 272,228 cases, against 804,- 
969 a year earlier, with 203,118 
unsold. Holdings of freestone 
peaches amounted to 115,042 cases, 
against 403,915 a year ago, with 
70,267 of these unsold. Cling 
peaches, exclusive of spiced, totaled 
2,566,565 cases, compared with 
3,606,481 a year earlier, with 
1,281,060 cases unsold. Holdings 
of fruits-for-salad amounted to 
7,908 cases, against 296,805 last 
year, and of these 1,355 were un- 
sold. Stocks of fruit cocktail totaled 
1,552,807 cases, against 1,698,551 
last year, with 612,833 unsold. 


Stocks of asparagus on hand 
January 1, sold and_ unsold, 
amounted to 411,725 cases, against 
531,989 cases a year ago, with 209,- 
222 cases unsold. Spinach on hand 
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amounted to 271,429 cases, against 
263,439 last year, with 120,591 un- 
sold. Stocks of tomatoes, both 
round and Italian type, totaled 
1,015,918 cases, compared with 
1,901,280 cases a year ago, with 
489,015 unsold. Tomato products 
on hand totaled 3,535,835 cases, 
against 4,286,370 last year, with 
2,278,047 unsold. 

During the fruit season from 
June 1, 1943, to January 1, 1944, 
the movement of apricots amounted 
to 1,108,608 cases, against 2,731,- 
529 cases for the corresponding 
period a year earlier; cherries, 
107,508, against 266,972; pears, 
1,634,442, against 1,332,552; free- 
stone peaches, 484,363, against 
849,772; cling peaches, 8,383,066, 
against 10,087,007; fruits-for- 
salad, 72,740, against 319,115, and 
fruit cocktail, 4,307,172, against 
4,514,942. 

The movement of spinach and 
asparagus embraces the period 
from March 1, 1943 to January 1, 
1944. The movement of spinach 
amounted to 1,912,184 cases, 
against 2,278,511 a year earlier, 
while that of asparagus was 1,879,- 
529 cases, against 2,033,288. 

The movement of tomatoes and 
tomato products covers the same 
period as that for fruits, since the 
canning season is approximately 
the same. The movement of toma- 
toes totaled 2,826,443 cases, against 
4,259,557 a year earlier, while that 
of tomato products was 8,205,415 
cases, against 5,819,780. 

As was the case a year ago when 
carry-over figures were brought 
out, the unsold totals do not neces- 
sarily mean this stock is available. 
In fact, very little of this is on 
the market. Considerable of the 
fruits and vegetables listed as un- 
soid is allocated to the distributing 
trade, but has not been shipped or 
billed. Many canners do not have 
a case that has not been sold or 
alloted. 


DENTS—Canners of late have 
been booking quite a volume of 
business on “dents” to bring their 
selling seasons to a close. More of 
these have accumulated during the 
past season than usual, as a result 
of inexperienced help and inade- 
quate transportation facilities. 
Pineapple suffers particularly in 
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this respect, for in addition to the 
usual cannery handling there is the 


loading on vessels at Hawaiian | 
ports, and the unloading on the | 


mainland. Broken slings account 
for much of the damage and loads 
sometimes fall as far as fifty feet. 
A ready market for “dents” is 
found with salvage houses and 
offerings are in marked demand 
this season. These salvage houses 
resell to grocery outlets or to in- 
stitutions looking for bargains. 


N. W. MEETING — Quite a few | 
brokers and buyers for large San © 
Francisco distributors attended the © 
annual meeting of the Northwest © 
Canners Association at Seattle, © 
Wash., January 26-28. They found © 
conditions in the Northwest much © 
the same as in California, although 7 
inventories there in some lines are 7 
a little heavier than here. Canned | 
fruits are well cleaned up, but © 
some grades in peas are reported 4 


to be available in sizable lots. 


PEAS — California canners will 


probably increase their output of ; 
peas this season, having been so 7 
successful in moving last year’s 7 


pack. Early plantings are coming 


along in good shape, despite the ~ 
light rainfall and further plantings ~ 
are planned. The number of can- 7 
ners handling this item are limited 7 
but some others are becoming in- 
terested since the season fits in so 
well with spinach and asparagus © 
and helps make for continuous © 


plant operation. 


SARDINES — There is a_ strong 


demand for California sardines, 7 
whether in the familiar one-pound 7 
oval can or the No. 1 tall size, but 7 
canners generally are accepting © 
business only as the pack is made. © 
For this reason, there is marked © 


interest in the progress of the pack 


and this is followed by some who | 
paid it little attention in the pzxst. 4 


The pack to January 26 was 2,861, 


632 cases, as against 3,225,960 | 


cases a year earlier. As the fish- 


ing season in the San Francisco f 
and Monterey districts ends within 7 
two weeks, much depends on how § 


southern California comes through. 7 
So far, the season there has been 


rather disappointing. Latest siles 


to Government agencies have been @ 


at $3.93 to $3.95 a case for No. 1§ 
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‘ails in tomato sauce, and $4.57 to 
34.61 for No. 1 ovals. Prices vary 
considerable, of course, with the 
style of shipping container. 


NOTES — Plans are being dis- 
cussed by importers, exporters and 
shipping interests for transform- 
ing a considerable part of the pro- 
duce commission district of San 
Francisco into an attractive super- 
modern foreign trade center. The 
proposed center would cost from 
25 to 80 million dollars and would 
house importers, exporters, foreign 
consulates, maritime insurance 
underwriters, maritime attorneys 
and others whose businesses or in- 
terests are international. Plans are 
in charge of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce’s Foreign 
Trade Association. 

Canners in the San Francisco 
area whose lines are distributed in 
part by Lestrade Bros., brokers of 
New York City, were visited re- 
cently by Harold Lestrade, of this 
firm. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canned Shrimp Decreased Because Bulk of 
Catch Went to Freezers and Raw Market— 
Effect of Rationing—The Difficulty Faced in 
Trying to Put Ceiling Prices on Fresh Fish— 
Went into Effect End of January. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Feb. 4, 1944. 


SHRIMP CANNING DECREASED, 
WHILE FISH CANNING INCREASED— 
The canning of shrimp decreased 
in 1943, not from a shortage or 
scarcity of shrimp, but because the 
bulk of the shrimp landed last year 
went to the raw market and cold 
storage. As a matter of fact, there 
were approximately ten per cent 
more shrimp produced in 1943 
thar in 1942, yet the shrimp pack 
Was ubout 25 per cent less in 1943 
thar in 1942, 

*"veral reasons have been sug- 
ges'| why the bulk of the shrimp 


has --oved through the raw market 
chs: ol and probably one of the 
is that canned shrimp 
has cen rationed and requires 
po!» to buy them; whereas fresh 
an’ .rozen shrimp has not been 


rat. ed, which has caused the 
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housewife to buy more fresh and 
frozen shrimp and thus create a 
greater demand for them. The late 
start of the ceiling for shrimp 
bought from the fishermen last 
year may also be a factor, because 
the canneries could not pay the 
fancy high prices paid by the raw 
dealers before the ceiling price was 
established by the OPA, and natur- 
ally the raw dealers procured a big 
percentage of the catches. 


Now, in regard to the fish pack, 
the canning of tuna and mackerel 
was greater in the first eleven 


months of 1943 than the entire 
year of 1942. The exact canning 
figures through November were: 
Tuna 2,550,000 cases, compared 
with 2,336,000 in 1942; Mackerel 
718,000 cases, and 498,000 in 1942. 


No records are available at pres- 
ent, showing the total catches 
landed of these two fish in order to 
ascertain the total amount pro- 
duced in 1943 as against 1942. 
Therefore it could be that neither 
the tuna nor the mackerel is as 
popular an edible seafood in their 
fresh and frozen state as the 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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We your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 
largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 


ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant's quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at least one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in these extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


YOUR Arn WAR LOAN QUOTA 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant's Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you’re 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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shrimp which results in very little 
or no competition from the fresh 
and frozen market, and in which 
case the increased amount of the 
pack may be in the same propor- 
tion as the quantity of fish landed. 


“OPA” ON FRESH FISH PRICE POL- 
1cy’—The OPA has been repeat- 
edly criticized for their failure -to 
fix ceiling prices on all fresh fish 
and their answer to this very im- 
portant question is given here be- 
low, as it appeared in the Fish and 
Wildlife Market News Service of 
the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior: 

“On January 18, Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administration, in a radio 
conversation with a housewife ex- 
plained as follows OPA’s policy on 
fresh fish prices: 

“Price control on fresh fish is 
one of the most difficult price con- 
trol problems there is. You see, so 
many things enter into the story 
behind the supply of fish. If the 
weather is favorable, the market 
may be glutted with fish. If the 
catch isn’t good, fish are scarce in 


the stores. The supply available 
is completely unpredictable. And 
then, as you know, there is the fac- 
tor of spoilage. 

“In England because of these 
difficulties there was no control 
over fish prices until after they had 
had price control on other products 
for three years. And in Canada, 
where pricing is a year older and 
the problems far simpler than is in 
our country, the government has 
not yet set dollar-and-cents prices 
on fish in the retail stores. 

“Because of the troubles in both 
Canada and England on fish pric- 
ing, it was originally decided not 
to attempt it at all here. But last 
summer when fish prices went sky- 
high, the OPA decided to do some- 
thing about it in spite of the many 
hurdles. 

“After six months of study and 
postponement, we finally came out 
with a dollar-and-cents retail price 
regulation on fish just last week. 
It will go into effect the end of this 
month, which means that you will 
begin to see lower prices in your 
store in February. 


Use Your 


needs etc. 


20 South Gay Street, 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
Learn to use it—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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THE NOLAN SLICER 


“T believe this new regulation 
will prove successful. I know that 
from your standpoint—you house- 
wives who do the shopping—a uni- 
form ceiling price set on an easy- 
to-understand cents-per-pound ba- 
sis is always the best wherever 
possible, because you can recognize 
it on sight. So now, haddock, cod, 
salmon, halibut, mackerel—in all 
45 different kinds of fish—are in- 
cluded in this new pricing, cover- 
ing about seventy per cent of all 
the fish production in this country. 
In many instances this should 
mean a reduction of from 10 to 20 
per cent in the prices you now pay, 
depending on the variety of fish. 
In other words, this will bring 
prices down to the levels of 1942. 


“Meantime, we are in the midst 
of a study covering the thirty per 
cent of American fish production 
not covered by last week’s regula- 
tion. We will of course, push 
ahead in completing dollar-and- 
cents prices for these too as soon 
as the results of the study are 
available.” 
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BOX GUARANTEE 
EXTENDED 


On January 8 the Paperboard Division 
of the War Production Board advised all 
canners of fruits and vegetables who 
fulfilled Army contracts during the past 
season, to immediately place their orders 
for 1944 requirements for “V” boxes and 
sleeves. At that time the Quartermaster 
General guaranteed that canners who 
placed their orders before January 15, 
1944, for such boxes would be protected 
from losses on any cases ordered but 
unused. That guarantee has now been 
extended to orders placed before Feb- 


ruary 15. 


PICKLE DIRECTORS TO MEET 


As a result of the holding of the Food 
Processors Conference in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 13-16, a special meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Pickle Packers Association has been 
called for the Stevens Hotel, February 
16, the day after the close of the 
Conference. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 

Monday, February 7—Kansas City, 
Mo., HGF Stores. 

Tuesday, February 8—Kansas City, 
Mo., Associated Grocers. 

Wednesday, February 9—St. Joseph, 
Mo., Associated Grocers. 


BIG NO-POINT LOW-POINT 
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FOOD PROGRAM 


This is a double-edged program. (1) Keyed to the urgent needs of the 
nation, (2) Keyed to receive the whole-hearted cooperation of food 
distributors everywhere. It is the first cycle of 1944’s Food Fights For 
Freedom program, highlighting the necessity of Sharing and Playing 
Square with our nation’s precious food supply. 

Some important foods are now, and will continue to be, short in 
supply during ’44, To relieve the pressure on such foods, emphasis will 
be placed on NO-POINT LOW-POINT FOODS. To accomplish the 
objective, a far-reaching program has been developed. . 

The role you are expected to play and the complete outline of this 
major undertaking are contained in a special booklet titled ‘Sales 
Promotion Program No-Point Low-Point Foods’. This booklet will 
be available about January 28th to every food distributor . . . retail 
hotels and restaurants, 

emember it's a sales promotion program. It features No-Point 
Low-Point Foods, It will help your government. It will help you, too. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ROOM 202W 
U. S. WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATION BLDG. WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Send me a free copy of the official 
Food Fights For Freedom trade booklet 
“SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM, NO-POINT LOW-POINT FOODS” 


Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the 
War Advertising Counci 


Space Contributed by (Publication) Production Contributed by J. B. CARR BISCUIT COMPANY 


* 
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THE BOSS—IS THE CONSUMER! | 
(Continued from page 46) 


for a plate scraped clean! If your foods 
work well in combination with other pre- 
served foods, do not hesitate to say so 
publicly and in such a manner the con- 
sumer will act on the impulse and your 
sales and brand standing will increase, 
I know, in the minds of many, all at- 
tempts to think or act constructively 
along merchandising lines in 1944 will 


look like letting down in war effort, but 7 


do not make this mistake. Remember, 
one of the few things of which you may 
be certain in this year is that retail and 
wholesale dealers alike will welcome all § 
the constructive merchandising help you 7 
may give them. Deliver the goods and 7 
eventually your sales and profits will 7 
increase. 


DIM-OUT BONNETS—Discarded Cans saved 


Hawaii $50,000 in dim-out equipment. 3 


The cans that helped to spread the fame 7 
of Hawaii’s pineapples, came back from 7 


the scrap piles (Hawaii has no de-tin- : 
ning plant) and were fashioned into § 


novel bonnets that shield the glow of % 


city street lights. 


TANK CORPS SERGEANTS have found a 
new use for the cans that originally car- 
ried gasoline. They now weight them, 7 
and issue them to trainees for use in 
exercises to develop muscle resiliency. 
After balancing these weighted cans 
during training periods, tank corpsmen 
can resist the toss and throw of tanks 
without getting stiff muscles and joints. 


EMPTY SARDINE CANS and _ ingenuity 
saved a plane for the Royal Air Force. 
Somewhere in West Africa a Squadron 
leader was forced down because of an 
ailing condenser. He made a new con- 
denser out of an emergency ration sar- 
dine can and flew the plane away in 
time to avoid the rains which would have 
kept it bogged down for months. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 7-17, 1944—238rd Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industries Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1944—Conference, 
Indiana Canners and Field Men, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 13-15, 1944—Food Pro- 
cessors Conference, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Asso., Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 7-8, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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1943 CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- an 
a:.d differentials to purchasers of different classes. 
counts P ” Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 
No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 65.60 
CANNED CORN Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
Ex No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.46 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 6.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02 -97% 1.02 1.07% 1.12 
Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV No. 8 cyl — 
1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 No. 10 4.45 4.60 445 4.60 5.05 5.20 
12-ounce 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.20 
1 No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 
CB) 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 No, 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.285 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 6.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 * 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 56.55 
: 12-ounce vacut 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 361.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 
Ps Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 
CR) THA. 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
a 12-ounce 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
3 “No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 
Ex, Std. (BB) NO. Qeccccsncscsscccoserseeon 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
12-ounce 1.01 96 1.035 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain No. 1 Phemie, 3.35 pore 
Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 2, 14 oz. 
bi 12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
ee No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 
1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 MPR 265, A d t 2, 7-18-43 
12OUNCE 1.06 1.01 1.086 ‘99 SALMON ) 
No. 10 5.55 6.30 5.65 5.20 1 Ib. Kh. Ib. 
Std. (C) No. 2 San: 1.01 1.085 -99 Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.01 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 17.60 10.00 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 15.50 10.00 
Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in Sockeye ............ 18.00 19.00 11.40 CH «aaa «ae aan enmusiis 
Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 
Region IlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Chinook, Fancy. 19.00 20.60 13.00 16.00 * 6.60 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). Choice - 16.00 17.60 10.00 wee 520 
a Standard .......... 13.00 14.00 4.30 
Region IV—AlIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 Ce jo meres 
Silverside 14.00 5.20 
Steelheads 17.60 10.00 12.00 5.20 
CANNED TOMATOES Chums... 9.00 
ee (MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
RegionI Region Region RegionIV Region V 
— SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
me Fancy (A) No. 2...... 1.825 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
No. 2M, vrsssen . 1.776 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 East Central West Coast 
NO. 10 6.80 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 (Per f.0.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Me Ex. Std. (B) No, 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 % Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.46 100 cans 4.07 4.47 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 ‘4 
1.00 925 96 100 cans 4.12 4.52 
1.35 1.275 1.80 1.825 Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.2200 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
_ Substendards: 2’s, 10e ; 214’s, 17%4c; 10's, 50¢ per dozen less than maximum ', Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 
i Prices \tandard grade. 100 cans 5.07 5.47 
', Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, *, Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
Connect New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of *, Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 4.12 4.52 data... Wi ——— 
not included in Region II). 
Rex [1—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 
Ohio, icky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min ta, — h 
Towa, No -aska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East Coas 
(Bucks, ontgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry et ry Dry 
Cumber! Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). No. | Broken 2.45 2.55 
Res i1I—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Sma!l 2.70 2.80 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Medium 2.80 2.90 
Reg IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Larne 2.95 3.05 
Arizona, d Nevada. Jumbo 3.05 3.15 
Regi V—Oregon, Washington and California. Veined Shrimp add 60¢ per doz. above prices. 
2 ‘ 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.66 1.55 7.76 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.875 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.16 1.45 7.26 
B or Ex. Std. 1.3825 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.825 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 7 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.26 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.16 5.75 
, C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 6.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.26 6.25 
. B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.875 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.76 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.3875 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 6.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.16 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.16 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 21, December 21, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 24% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.256 1.85 2.500 9.25 1.676 2.250 8385 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.800 8650 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.76 1.75 2.3875 8.75 1.675 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 810 1.60 2.150 800 1.70 2.800 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.625 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.86 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.60 2.175 8.00 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 17.75 
C or Std. 1.380 1.750 6.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.60 2.175 8.00 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.385 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.45 1.975 7.25 1.275 1.7256 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.650 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.676 6.25 1.86 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.676 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.125 1.600 6.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.15 1.650 6.76 1.256 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.26 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 56.85 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.60 2.026 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.826 6.75 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.026 7.50 
C or Std. 1.25 1.676 6.25 1.45 1.975 7.25 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.926 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.026 7.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.256 1.675 6.25 1.45 1.975 7.25 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.650 56.75 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.675 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.45 1.975 7.25 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.650 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.76 
C or Std. 1.15 1.650 65.75 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.575 65.865 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.650 6.76 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.226 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.6256 6.00 1.80 1.750 650 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 65.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.125 1.500 65.60 1.175 1.575 56.85 1.15 1.650 65.75 1.26 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.26 1.25 1.700 6.25 1.075 1.450 65.88 1.125 1.625 6.60 1.10 1.475 56.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.125 1.500 6.60 1.175 1.575 6.86 1.15 1.650 5.75 1.25 1.676 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.25 1.700 6.25 1.075 1.450 635 1.125 1.525 65.60 1.10 1.475 6.50 1.20 1.626 6.90 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor‘da. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. . 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
Omyhee Counties. 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Used Wisconsin Washer, very best of condi- 
tion; 2 Used Hopper Trucks; 1 Used Pea Cleaner. Adv. 4410, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Upward Flow 
Zealite Water Softener, complete. Capacity 50 gals. per minute. 
First class condition. Bargain at $850. The C. H. Musselman 
Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2-24 Medium Size Anderson Barn- 
grover Cooker in good mechanical shape, used very little; One 
Boiler 160 H.P. HRT, tested past year for 130 pounds pressure, 
in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—200-250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettle . 
with power stirrer. Adv. 449, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Monitor F Blancher, must be in good condition. 
Adv. 4412, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 new or used Food Machinery Corporation 
Tenderometer. Please state age, condition, price and shipping 
point. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


WANTED—One good Electric Process Clock, must be in good 
condition. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 New Niagara Stainless Steel Filter with 
Mixing Tank. Capacity 800 gallons per hour. Adv. 447, The 
Canning Trade. 


W ANTED—To buy one or more Bean Snippers. Also Process 
Crates. Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


Now booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage Plants for 
shipments beginning April 1 through June. Car lot shipments 
a specialty. An opportunity to supply part of your require- 
ments will be appreciated. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1200 empty, once-used, Fir Fruit Barrels, 
cleaned and ready for use, $2.75 Pittsburgh; also 3000/5-gallon 
cans pasteurized Apple Juice, about one-third Pectin, brix 8 to 
10, not destarched, 65c; also, want any offerings, any type 
containers, Fruits, Berries, Juices, Vegetables, Salt Stock, 
Peppers, also Apple Pomace, Grape Stock or Canned Foods. 
Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
com) lete with inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in \ow of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
este:! 


Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Offerings Fresh Apples, 2%” up for slicing and 
freezing—quote both graded stock and field-run, giving varieties, 
locations, ete. Also want offerings Tomato Pulp, Puree, or any 
Tomato Products. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


“INELY DESIGNED AND PRINTED 
LABELS OF EVERY KIND 


KITTREDGE & CO. 
KITTREDGE 
BOTTLERS Labels - Chicago 


CANNERS 
% DISTRIBUTORS Since 1886 


820 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR: PACKERS 
JOBBERS 
GROCERS 


THE. 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Uniwew Comerany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
: SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent for new, modern frozen food 
plant on Pacific Coast. Excellent opportunity for aggressive 
man with knowledge of vegetable processing. Permanent posi- 
tion. State age, draft status, experience, previous employers, 
salary expected. Adv. 43101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food nlant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of vegetable packing. Permanent position. State age. 
draft status, and give all details concerning oualifications and 
recent experiences. Adv. 4414, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist by forward looking large New 
York State vegetable canner. Must possess sufficient exveri- 
ence. imagination, and initiative to assume full responsibility 
auality control and research, and new products, laboratory. 
Compensation commensurate with ability with above average 
starting salary. Your reply, which will be held strictly con- 
fidential, should contain complete past employment record, draft 
status, and sufficient information to enable us to decide whether 
interview will be mutually worthwhile. Adv. 4415, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager to have full charge of pro- 
dnetion in large and completely modern Vegetable Canning 
Plant located in Middle West. Must have thorough knowledge 
of raw materials and practical operations from field to finished 
product. Exceptional opportunity for a man of character. ex- 
perience, and endeavor. Must be free of draft possibility. 
Salary will be satisfactory. Write your experience, qualifica- 
tions and employment record in full confidence. Adv. 4417; 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Canning Plant Superintendent. 
Twenty years experience. Know deal from seed to can. High 
production, low cost. Take full charge only. Adv. 4416, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man, capable of contracting acreage 
and plant management, wants permanent position in Baltimore 
or vicinity. Twenty years experience. Draft exempt. ° Adv. 
4418, The Canning Trade. 


Establish a valuable post-war 

connection and get quicker, more 
efficient distribution of your products 
through this growing association of over 
250 top wholesalers and chain grocers. 
SELL DIRECT to us in carload lots or less — one sale, one 
bill, one shipment. We can use all sizes and types of 
canned and dried FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH. Immediate 
cash and ration points. Give us details. Write, wire or 
telephone your best offer, collect. 


Reference, Marine Midland or any N. Y. Bank. 
ASSOCIATED FOOD FACTORS 


Executive offices, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


GUILT 

There is almost unlimited application of the Scriptural in- 
junction, “Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 

An old Negro preacher owned a mule which had an efficient 
pair of heels and a loud but unmusical voice. 

One Sunday morning, while the preacher was delivering his 
sermon, the mule persisted in putting his head in at the window 
and braying loudly. 

The preacher finally said: “Breddern and sisters, is dere one 
among you all who knows how to keep dat mule quiet?” 

“Pahson,” replied a man, “if you will jess tie a stone to dat 
mule’s tail he sho will keep quiet.” 

“Breddern and sistern,” said the preacher, “let him who is 
without sin tie de fust stone.” 


CAN’T EAT JEWELRY 
“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster stew,” remarked 7 
the waiter, pleasantly. 
But the customer only grunted, and then said, “I’m looking 
for oysters.” 


MIGHT USE THE GARDEN HOSE 

Down in Texas the short cotton crop forced a large number 
of country negroes to the cities. One of them applied for a job 
at the office of an employment agency. 

“There’s a job at the Eagle Laundry,” said the man behind 
the desk. “Want it?” 

The applicant shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“Tell you how it is, Boss,” he said finally, “I sure does want © 
a job mighty bad, but de fack is I ain’t never washed a eagle.” 


IT USUALLY HAPPENS oe 

Pretty Nurse: Every time I take the patient’s pulse it gets © 
faster. What shall I do? : 
Doctor: Blindfold him. 


CALL IN A GYPSY g 

Customer: What does this mean? There’s a fly in the bottom 7 
of my tea cup!” & 
Waitress: How do I know? I’m a waitress, not a fortune § 
teller!” 


HOW MUCH PAINT? 

“I told Tom that the average woman’s clothing weighs only 
eight ounces.” 
“And what did he say?” %y 
“He thought it was a shame that they had to wear such 4 
heavy shoes.” 


BARGAIN, INDEED 

The arrival of triplets to her mother was told to Ethel, the © 
ten-year-old daughter. a 
“Oh, dear,” sighed the little girl, “mamma has been getting § 
bargains again.” 


EXIT 
Mrs. Brown: Does your husband object to cats? 
Mrs. Smith: Yes, indeed. He says I feed all the cats in the 
neighborhood. Won’t you stay and have tea? 


CLEVER DEDUCTION 
Sherlock: Ah, Watson, I see you changed your underwezr. 
Watson: Marvelous, Holmes. How’d you know? 
Sherlock: Well you’ve forgotten to put your trousers on’ 
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WHERE TO 


BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

srlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
AX. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
thisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 

s Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
fachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Ber! ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“achinery Corporation, Il. 
: Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ie Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

hobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
‘‘n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


ote Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 

J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
DRYERS, Can Lacquer 

Fostoria Industrial Service, Fostoria, Ohio 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co:, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. . 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral. Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, A 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Nolan Machinery Co., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
adahaitaiardet Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Ve 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., go Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued . 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Fceod Industries Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, ag | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
ety King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Is. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBINS Standard Retort. Flat top and 
bottom. Welded construction. 


Illustration shows large capacity horizontal retort fully equip- 
ped and ready for operation. Crate and truck are of the type 
recommended for this size retort. | We furnish various models 
of trucks and crates for use with smaller retorts. 


Robins Retorts are built in all sizes to meet every canning need. 
From our smallest, one crate, Robins, Jr., to our largest hori- 
zontal installations, Robins Retorts in materials and workman- 
ship are designed to serve far beyond the requirements of ordi- 
nary use. 


All retorts are thoroughly tested and inspected. ‘Thermometer, 
steam gauge, and safety pop valve are included. 


Write for copy of our new catalog No. 700 

ROBINS Retort with Crowned Top and 

concave ete. Welded smnneation. A. K. ROBINS & COM PANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 
Manufactures of Canning Machinery 


ROBINS Jr. Retort 


ROBINS single bail perfor- 
ated process crate and per- 
forated crate cover. Heavy 
construction -- all welded 
crates. 


co 


\ 


ROBINS Open Process Kettles. Flat 
ana concave bottoms. 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel, oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 


factured by Cameron . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 


Courtesy Movietone News, 460 West 54th St. 
“BLITZ CAN” LANDS IN AFRICA 
i 


